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Panel Reports 


I. Research in Composition-Communication 


Two speakers described methods for 
research in progress at their own institu- 
tions. The third proposed a philosophy 
and some directions for researchers in 
language skills. 

Taylor Culbert prefaced his account 
with comments on the difficulties of the 
researcher in composition-communica- 
tion. Trained in solitary research, he 
must learn how to gain the co-operation 
of colleagues and administrators and get 
somebody to pay for his project. 

From his project, Mr. Culbert hopes to 
learn, for instance, why different teach- 
ers will vary from A to D in their grad- 
ing of one paper and from C+ to C— 
on another, why a teacher will give the 
same paper C one time and B another, 
and how much improvement two semes- 
ters of composition produces, if any. The 
researchers devised techniques for using 
live graders to grade real compositions, 
selecting by a “calculated randomness” 
fifty papers and eighteen graders. Studies 
still to be done with these papers include 
(1) redundancy, i.e., the extent to which 
readers can replace deleted words, and 
computation of (2) verb-adjective ratios, 
(3) readability scores, (4) human in- 
terest scores, and (5) ratio of the total 
number of words to the total number of 
different words. 

Whereas Culbert seeks answers to 
“why” questions, Dorothy Burrows seeks 
the answer to a “how much”; an evalua- 
tion of a one-quarter course in the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Minne- 
sota for its relation to (1) the educa- 
tional principles of the curriculum and 
(2) the philosophy of the sequence of 
which it is a part, and (8) for fulfillment 
of its own objectives. To reduce the ef- 
fects of texts and teachers as variables, 
the testing has been run through four 
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years, one quarter per year. Other 
courses in the sequence served as con- 
trols, and a variety of tests were given, 
in a search for reliable measurement. 
Other data, e.g., the students’ records 
in previous courses, record test scores, 
and ages, are available. Faculty teams 
scored essays for effectiveness and me- 
chanics, using “comparison themes” and 
pre-set criteria as guides. Processing has 
only begun and only preliminary inter- 
pretation is completed. Miss Burrows 
concluded with some problems likely to 
occur in such projects, including the lack 
of standardized reading tests appropriate 
for the specific purpose of a study, and 
the difficulty of getting reliable grading 
and reliable and positive results from 
attempts to measure improvement in a 
one-quarter course. 

Charles T. Brown began with expres- 
sions of “faith in the contribution of in- 
tellectual effort to the good of the human 
race”; of the severe obligation of the 
professor to pursue truth to the limit of 
his powers; and of his preference for the 
“self-generating” course, which helps a 
student learn how to learn, over the “self- 
terminating” course, which tells him 
what to think, i.e., brainwashes him. The 
“real business of education is to find bet- 
ter ways to help the student read, write, 
speak, and listen.” The “teacher of the 
freshman course . . . has the richest field 
of exploration in education” and some of 
the best motives: e.g., universities en- 
courage research and want better stu- 
dents; and communications skills are 
crucial in education. He should learn 
what he needs to know in order to do 
research and should look for data wher- 
ever his questions take him. Mr. Brown's 
remarks on theoretical (as distinguished 
from experimental) research are note- 
worthy: 
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Scientists speculate and then test. Peo- 
ple in the humanities and social sciences, 
afraid to speculate, “repeat the specula- 
tions of the ancients or test superficial 
hypotheses without speculation.” What 
kind of speculation can we build on? 
First, we can assume that the human 
brain differs from other brains in its 
structural or syntactical propensity. 
Then, that language, a symbolic-syntac- 
tical structure, enables the human being 
to order his consciousness. Finally, that 
from this relationship we can develop 
models designed to explain the nature 
of the human being. Reading and cur- 
rent research outside our own field will 
help us toward the creation of such a 
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model: e.g., Speech Improvement and 
Mental Processes, F. A. Yudovich and A, 
R. Luria; Science, Organization, and 
Communication, Rothstein; periodicals 
including Behavioral Science and The 
Scientific American; and materials from 
the Mental Health Institute at Ann 
Arbor, The School of Industrial Admin- 
istration at Carnegie Tech, and the Elec- 
tronics Laboratory at M.I.T. 
About 80 attended this panel. 


Chairman: Jean Malstrom, Western Michigan 
University 

Speakers: Taylor Culbert, Ohio University 

Dorothy M. Burrows, University of Minnesota 

Charles T. Brown, Western Michigan Univer- 


sity 
Recorder: Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology 


II. Linguistics in the Composition-Communication Course 


Mr. Allan Orrick introduced the sub- 
ject and the speakers to an audience of 
125. 

Mr. Sumner Ives began his discussion 
of “Punctuating by Grammatical Struc- 
tures” by pointing out that whenever we 
say anything, we divide the stream of 
words into groups of words, each of 
which is a grammatical unit. In writing, 
we use marks of punctuation to indi- 
cate, in part, the patterns of pitch, stress, 
and interruption. However, the two sys- 
tems do not agree with each other at all 
points, and anyone who tries to punctu- 
ate solely by ear will not follow all the 
current conventions. Vocal interruptions 
occur in speech which are not indicated 
by marks of punctuation in writing, and 
the particular kind of vocal interruption 
is not always a sure guide to the particu- 
lar mark of punctuation. At the same 
time, punctuation is used in writing only 
in places which would, in speech, be 
marked by some kind of vocal division. 

Therefore, each vocal interruption 
which is inserted when written material 
is properly read aloud indicates where 
a punctuation decision is to be made— 
that is, whether punctuation is to be used 


at all, and, if it is, what mark is to be 
selected. The decision itself is based pri- 
marily on the kind of grammatical unit 
present, but when a particular structure 
can be punctuated or not, it is based on 
the intended meaning (including em- 
phasis) or on the style (including 
rhythm). Some structures can be punc- 
tuated in only one way; some meanings 
are conveyed only by one kind of punc- 
tuation; but in some instances the author 
has a small range of choice. 

Mr. Ives then presented punctuation 
rules in a manner which reverses the 
usual procedure. This manner does not 
treat one mark at a time; rather, it iden- 
tifies the grammatical structures which 
require punctuation or which permit a 
choice. These rules, presented in terms 
of sentence units, were in four main sec- 
tions. The first covered the separation of 
sentence units; the second, the punctua- 
tion of anything which may be used be- 
fore the subject of such a unit; the third, 
the punctuation of anything that comes 
after the basic sentence pattern; and the 
fourth, the elements which may be in- 
serted within the pattern or which act as 
a part of the pattern. 





LINGUISTICS IN COMPOSITION/COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Neal Woodruff’s paper, “Linguis- 
tics and Rhetoric,” emphasized three 
main points. First, the linguistics ap- 
proach is not incompatible with success- 
ful teaching in the composition course. 
It is necessary, however, to emphasize 
that the compatibility between linguis- 
tics and rhetoric is a product of the 
right relationship that must be main- 
tanned between the two. Rhetoric is in- 
evitably normative. Linguistics, in con- 
trast, is not normative but descriptive; 
it is prior to rhetoric in that it is pure, 
not applied learning, and in that it may 
provide a foundation of knowledge on 
which rhetoric can be based. 

Second, he discussed contributions 
made by linguistics to rhetoric, each 
based on application of an important 
linguistic principle. The first is based on 
the principle that the spoken language 
and the written language differ in their 
resources, notably in that written lan- 
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guage lacks sound. The second contribu- 
tion is based on the principle that the 
total meaning of an utterance results 
from a collaboration between lexical 
meaning and structural meaning. The 
third is based on the principle that usage 
is a function of dialect and that divided 
usage has its source in dialectal variety. 


Finally, Mr. Woodruff pointed out 
several areas in which linguistic knowl- 
edge could make further contributions 
to rhetoric, mentioning especially the 
need for a clarification of what we com- 
monly refer to as coherence and of usage. 


Mr. MacCurdy Burnet’s paper was not 
available for summarizing. 


Chairman: Allan H. Orrick, Rutgers University 

Speakers: MacCurdy Burnet, Maryland State 
Teachers College 

Sumner A. Ives, North Texas State College 

Neal Woodruff, Jr., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Recorder: Kenney Withers, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. 


IIT. Using the Mass Media in the Composition-Communication Course 


Mr. Gilber Seldes, unable to be pres- 
ent, was replaced as chairman by Mr. 
Patrick Hazard of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Attendance was approxi- 
mately 90. 

In a witty talk entitled “Time, Pop 
Culture, and the Freshman Theme”, Mr. 
Gerald Weales pointed out the inade- 
quacies of the three standard theme 
topics—the free choice, the personal 
essay, and the Think Piece. The best 
subject matter for themes is still popular 
culture, Mr. Jeales asserted, a body of 
material with which the student has a 
personal involvement that is not private. 
The difficulty is to discover which of its 
forms is both of current interest to stu- 
dents and not already. in decline in the 
cycle of popularity. Mr. Weales felt that 
the standard textbook collection of essays 
in this area is necessarily out-dated on 
publication. The student can be stimu- 
lated to examine his reactions to popular 


culture by questions for him to answer 
about it and by current reviews or the 
more general analytic periodical essays 
that push him to ask his own questions 
and attempt an answer. 

Mr. Alfred P. Holman, speaking on 
“The Newspaper as a Textbook: Using 
the New York Times at Trenton State”, 
discussed chiefly the success of the fresh- 
man course, Language and Communica- 
tion, at Trenton State College in which 
the basic text is the daily New York 
Times. Mr. Holman pointed out that be- 
sides general educational objectives, the 
course had three particular one: (1) to 
develop regular newspaper readers and 

eople interested in the serious problems 
of the world, (2) to teach students to 
distinguish between statements of fact 
and statements of opinion, and (3) to 
develop a fuller awareness of the basic 
assumptions of both writer and publica- 
tion. 
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In particular, Mr. Holman described 
assignments in the plain reading and un- 
derstanding of news, in synthesizing and 
boiling it down, in following news stories 
from day to day and summarizing, and 
in separating fact and opinion. Of special 
class value are editorials, Mr. Holman 
said. The students perform such tasks 
as summarizing the position of an editor- 
ial writer, checking conclusions against 
facts, and picking out unfairness, one- 
sidedness, bias, and careless inference. 
Students finally write their own editor- 
ials. 

Mr. Holman finally discussed the ana- 
lytic process and the auxiliary matter 
used in the course. 

Mr. Eugene F. Grewe’s paper entitled 
“Medium Looking for the Right Spirit” 
pointed out that the marked drawbacks 
of educational television had posed no 
problems at the University of Detroit 
where conventional classroom instruction 
and televised instruction were used in 
the happy conjunction that is essential 
to the intelligent use of educational tele- 
vision. 

Mr. Grewe listed the advantages of 
limited television instruction, as, for ex- 
ample, that the talents of a competent 
teacher can be spread wide and that 
visual aids and attention-focusing de- 
vises can be used extremely effectively. 
Mr. Grewe noted particularly that for 
composition classes material can be run 
so that corrections, revision, and altera- 
tions can be made on camera, and espe- 
cially mentioned the success of a tele- 
vised library tour at the University of 
Detroit. 

Mr. Grewe described, finally, how 
through television the University of De- 
troit has handled the problem of training 
new staff members for its basic composi- 
tion course. New teachers in their first 
year observe televised instruction given 
by an experienced teacher during a por- 
tion of two of the four meetings per sec- 
tion each week. Such a device, along 


with other supervision, allows a marked 
increase in new staff members with no 
diminution in teaching effectiveness. 


Mr. Roy Harvey Pearce discussed in 
detail the need for a true historical 
study of mass or popular culture. Only by 
such a study, he noted, can we determine 
the degree to which popular culture has 
ministered to the needs of its special 
audience, the mass audience generated 
by a technological civilization, and has 
not merely created the needs and ex- 
ploited them. With notable exceptions, 
such historical study has judged before 
all the facts are in and has held that mass 
culture necessarily exploits its audience. 
Some historical facts clearly counter- 
mand this conclusion; the so-called Fire- 
side Poets of 19th century America, for 
example, aware of the depersonalization 
the publishing process engendered, 
nonetheless confronted the mass reader’s 
fantasies and related them to his day-to- 
day realities. They ministered responsi- 
bly to their readers and refused to ex- 
ploit them. Though it is more difficult 
to be responsible in the same way today, 
it is not impossible. The true task of 
popular culture is to stem the drift of 
its audience from a public to a mass. 


The study of the production and dis- 
tribution of such culture, its relation to 
folk and elite culture, and the degree of 
its responsibility should be the first busi- 
ness of the courses in which the CCCC 
is interested, Mr. Pearce concluded. The 
historical method might well be an ap- 
propriate principle of organization for 
such study. Meanwhile, there needs to 
be much graduate research here so that 
we can assemble the materials for such 
study at the undergraduate level. 





Chairman: Patrick Hazard, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Speakers: Gerald Weales, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Alfred P. Holman, Trenton State College 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit 

Roy Harvey Pearce, Ohio State University, 
Columbus nan tee 

Recorder: Frank Fletcher, Boston University 
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W. George Crouch. The writing con- 
sultant is in demand chiefly because 
many college graduates enter business 
and industry unprepared to write. Too 
often their college English may consist 
of a terminal course in the freshman 
year. Working with these people, the 
writing consultant may help in several 
ways: 

(1) He may conduct in-service pro- 
grams established by large companies to 
give instruction in business correspond- 
ence, report writing, and speaking. 

(2) He may organize seminars in 
which writing problems are analyzed 
and remedied. 

(8) He may establish writing clinics. 
Writing clinics are most effective when 
limited to four or five persons, so that 
each can receive individual attention. 

(4) He may be asked to work with 
company executives. 

Many writing consultants are also en- 
gaged in government work, editing re- 
ports, doing research, and preparing 
style manuals. 

To be effective, the writing consultant 
must have a thorough knowledge of writ- 
ing and the English language. A scientific 
background is helpful, but not always 
essential. 

The consultant must be competent in 
all important aspects of writing. He must 
be expert at clearing up tangled logic, 
getting to the heart of subject matter, re- 
vising manuscripts for organization and 
phraseology. 

He should enjoy working with adults. 
He must be a diplomat, have endless 
patience and tact, and be mature enough 
to realize that industrial workers have 
much to teach as well as learn. 

Consulting work has its own special 
dangers, also. Too much time spent on 
outside work can jeopardize one’s teach- 
Ing career. Knowing this, some schools 
have set limits on outside employment, 
and others have attempted to ban it en- 
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IV. The College Professor as Communications Consultant 





tirely. Kept within reasonable limits, 
however, consulting will contribute to 
one’s teaching career by providing new 
ideas and new devices for the classroom. 

Opportunities for college professors in- 
terested in consulting are excellent. If 
they have demonstrated ability, they may 
find companies competing for their serv- 
ices. 

Christian K. Arnold. The speaker 
served as technical editor for several 
years, chiefly in the Ordinance Research 
Laboratory on the Penn State campus. 
About half the time was spent on manu- 
scripts. Four hour a day, most editors 
agree, is usually as long as one can re- 
main effective with the blue pencil. 

Editing, actually, represents much 
more than the word ordinarily implies. 
Quite often it requires imaginative and 
creative effort. The editor cannot limit 
himself to grammatical correctness and 
choice of words. He must consider the 
total presentation, including mathemat- 
ical tables, charts, and editorial mechan- 
ics. All these have to be welded into an 
effective and attractive whole. 

Despite what the company organiza- 
tion chart may show, the editor really 
has four bosses: 

(1) He represents the engineer-scien- 
tist who did the work and prepared the 
original manuscript. 

(2) He represents the organization. In 
this representative capacity, he must 
learn to eliminate all rivalries. 

(3) He protects the interests of those 
who read the reports. He must often 
simplify the writing. 

(4) He represents himself. The re- 
ports he edits are his. He has ultimate 
responsibility for them. However, every 
edited manuscript should be sent back 
to the engineer-scientist for review—the 
original copy with the editorial changes 
plainly visible. 

In part, an editor is also a school 
teacher. In this capacity, he should do 
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everything possible to improve the quali- 
ty of writing done everywhere within 
the organization. 

William M. Schutte. To some extent 
the problems encountered by the writ- 
ing consultant in business and industry 
are the same as those encountered in 
freshman English or business English. 
Men in industry make the same errors as 
the underclassmen. Other problems, 
however, have special importance in 
business and industry: (1) inflated lan- 
guage, (2) failure to write for the in- 
tended reader, and (3) faulty organiza- 
tion. The last of these is often the most 

ross. 

Inflated language not only wastes time 
but detracts from effectiveness. Most 
writing should have much the same tone 
as speaking. False or inappropriate tone 
may spring from lack of consideration 
for the reader. One of the consultant’s 
chief responsibilities is to train writers to 
keep their reader clearly and sympatheti- 
cally in mind. 

Quite often business men fail to pro- 
vide all the information needed, or else 
give information that is not needed. They 
may neglect to give clear terms of sale or 
neglect to state which commitments 
must be kept and which cannot be kept. 
The introduction of unnecessary informa- 
tion conflicts with top management’s de- 
sire for directness and brevity. 

The business world demands good or- 
ganization in its writing. Perhaps it is 
best if the writer begins with a conclu- 
sion and works backward. In any case, 
the best organization is the one that is 
most useful, even though it may be es- 
thetically inferior. 

Margaret D. Blickle. The course in re- 
port writing at Ohio State gives students 
experience with a limited number of 
writing problems. Though students are 
told that proper format is important, the 
emphasis is upon effective writing. 
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The student is required to determine 
whether he is writing for one person or 
many. He has to decide whether his re- 
port is to go up, down, or across. The 
format and other features of the report 
are controlled by this analysis. 

The course at Ohio State is designed 
to give students competence in writing, 
guidance in the preparation of reports, 
experience in analysis, and the ability to 
read effectively. The over-all aim is not 
so much to turn out technical writers as 
to improve the skill of engineers and sci- 
entists in writing. 

The course ordinarily begins with a 
letter of application, for this assignment 
enables the teacher to evaluate early the 
student’s individual needs and it empha- 
sizes the writer’s responsibility to his 
reader. Next, the student investigates a 
problem in his vocational field and pre- 
pares a recommendation report. Third, 
the student prepares a semi-technical ar- 
ticle. Throughout the course the students 
read essays, for reading and thinking are 
prerequisites to good writing. Fourth, 
each student writes a number of ab- 
stracts. Fifth is the proposal report. 
Last, the student prepares two progress 
reports, one formal and one informal. 

Every effort is made to keep the teach- 
ing positive and constructive, for writing 
cannot be taught by the process of elim- 
inating errors. Thoroughness, concern 
for detail, is nonetheless felt to be es- 
sential. For this reason all students are 
required to plan, revise, write, and revise 
again. 





Chairman: Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

Speakers: Christian K. Arnold, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park ; 

Margaret D. Blickle, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

W. George Crouch, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pitsburgh 

William M. Schutte, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 

Recorder: Abe Laufe, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 
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EXPERIMENTS IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


V. Experiments in Freshman English 


About 150 persons were present when 
the chairman introduced the subject and 
the panel members. 


John F. Parker described an attempt 
to subject some of “the commonly ac- 
cepted tenets of the rhetorical arts” to 
experimental examination. The study was 
planned this way: 


A 2000-word pamphlet on opium was writ- 
ten using general reference works and two 
popular books (Flight from Reality, Taylor 
and My Six Convicts, Wilson) as source 
material. It was written in a style con- 
sidered appropriate for a college under- 
graduate text. Each paragraph contained a 
topic sentence; there were cross heads at 
subject-matter changes. Summary state- 
ments at both beginning and the end were 
included in later versions. A 24-item, mul- 
tiple-choice (5 choices) comprehension test 
was made up to cover the major points in 
the pamphlet. 

The mass of data from the nearly 2000 
comprehension tests was treated in two 
fashions: (1) a descriptive arrangement in 
which the various forms were ranked ac- 
cording to the average scores their readers 
had achieved, and (2) an inferential treat- 
ment in which probabilities were determined 
by a standard statistical procedure. 

The conclusions reached as a result of this 
investigation are: 

1. For those using the information in the 
pamphlet immediately after reading it, the 
topic sentence and the concluding summary 
had a demonstrable positive effect (6-8% 
improvement) upon reader comprehension. 
Beginning summaries and cross head has 
no significant effect. 

2. For delayed recall, the amount of in- 
formation retained by readers did not de- 
pend upon the four factors studied. The 
average scores for all 16 reading forms 
were nearly the same. 

3. The ‘middle’ and ‘high’ ability readers 
profited more from the cueing devices than 
did the ‘low’ ability readers. 

4. Using two or more devices in a single 
article did not improve comprehension scores 
by the sum of each device’s single effect. The 
effects of the devices do not appear to ac- 


cumulate, 

Sterling P. Olmstead described a fairly 
ngorous study of the Flesch ‘Reading 
Ease Scale.’ “The reading ease score is 


based on two things: word length and 
sentence length. These two things are 
inserted in a formula and converted into 
a single number and this number is 
equated with a grade level (third grade 
to college graduates ).” It was “decided 
to try to find out what a radical change 
in grade level would do either to transfer 


of information or to reading rate or 
both.” 


The first problem was to find a piece of 
writing whose subject matter would be un- 
familiar but comprehensible to the subjects. 
The choice, after much searching, was an 
article by Karl Deutsch entitled ‘Interna- 
tional Politics and Game Theory.’ This was 
divided into two parts. We'll call the parts 
A and B. B was actually the first half of 
the article; A the second half. (In this ex- 
periment A became the control text, B the 
experimental one.) It was important that 
they should be similar in difficulty and in- 
dependent. The two parts seemed to fill this 
bill. A had 1877 words, B 1488 words. The 
reading ease score of A was 26.2 (college 
graduate level), of B 32.1 (college level). 
They were also identical in format and simi- 
lar in paragraph length. And they appeared 
to be logically independent. 

The second step was to prepare factual 
tests. The experimenters constructed 20- 
question quizzes for each part (16 multiple 
choice, 4 true-false). They also prepared 
test booklets for each, containing instruction 
sheets, text, and quiz. And they pretested 
these booklets using two sections of fresh- 
men (approximately 20 each). 

The full scale experiment involved 322 
freshmen, who were given the test in three 
groups .... Each group was given A first; 
half of each group was given B1 (the col- 
lege level version of B), the other half B2 
(the sixth-grade version of B)... 


Using critical ratios as a measure of sig- 
nificance we found no significant difference 
in either reading speed or test-scores be- 
tween the B1 (college level) version and the 
B2 (sixth-grade level) version. There were 
some differences; let me give them to you 
briefly, and let me start by comparing the 
two groups involved in the experiment. 
Group I and Group II both were subjected 
to Text A. They may, therefore, be com- 
pared directly on the basis of their per- 
formance on A. Group I’s mean test score 
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on A was 11.05; Group II’s was 11.44. (The 
critical ration between these two groups on 
reading speed was .7). In other words, the 
two groups were very much alike. 

Now let’s look at their respective per- 
formances with the two versions of B. 
Group I scored an average of 10.4 on Bl 
(the college-level version); Group II scored 
an average of 11.27 on B2 (the sixth-grade 
version). Group I read B1 at 188 words per 
minute; Group II read B2 at 200 words per 
minute. Interpreting these results, we can 
say that both groups turned in a slightly 
poorer performance on B than on A; but 
the rewritten version (sixth-grade level) of 
B proved slightly easier than the original 
version of B. But only slightly. The critical 
ratio between Bl and B2 for scores was 
2.56; for reading speeds 1.84. The critical 
ratio between Group I’s reading speeds for 
A and Bi was 1.78. For Group II the critical 
ratio between A and B2 on scores and read- 
ing rates was in both cases .5. (It would 
appear that B in its original form is some- 
what more difficult than A; in its rewritten 
form it is almost on a par with A.) 


Francis Christensen presented the out- 
come of an experiment, begun in 1946, 
in the organization and teaching proce- 
dure of the freshman course. The experi- 
ment involved, first, a change in the role 
of the instructor: 


In the fall of 1946, he had the seats rear- 
ranged in a circle, took his seat in the circle 
at the level of the class, and began to take 
up with it ‘the scientific study of what hap- 
pens in communication.’ 


The experiment also meant some 
change in the materials of the course, 
from ordinary composition to a study of 


speaking and listening as well as writing 
and reading, with a more scientific attitude 
toward language, with the psychological and 
social importance of the use of language and 
other symbols, with the study of the med- 
iums of mass communication ... and with 
helping to train intelligent, responsible citi- 
zens, so far as this aim involves the ele- 
mentary study of the symbolic processes. 


In 1951, with the change from GI to 
“normal” students, staff and students 
alike demanded a return to a conven- 
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tional course. The first step was “to wipe 
out completely the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the course—the democratic organ- 
ization of the class” by committees and 
teams led by a chairman and several 
sub-chairmen. The second step put the 
teacher back behind his desk and gave 
him something to do there. And last, the 
conventional written syllabus was re- 
stored. “Thus practically all the teaching 
procedures based on group dynamics 
went by the board.” 

Two years later the course was given 
into the charge of a committee, though 
with a mandate from the dean “that it 
was to remain a communication course, 
language-centered as before so as to 
serve the key role assigned to it in the 
general education program.” Feeling the 
pressure of time, the committee dropped 
speaking, listening, and literature studied 
as communication. Feeling the pressure 
of the interests and training of the grad- 
uate students on the staff, the committee 
introduced into the graduate program 
four courses in language: 1) historical 
linguistics, 2) structural linguistics, 3) 
semantic analysis, 4) rhetoric and prose 
style. But fundamentally the training of 
staff is still left to the chance effect of 
syllabus, text-books, and staff meetings. 


“Informally, speaking one to another, 
we say that our first semester is on how 
to read a book and our second on how to 
read a page.” Its large purpose is “to 
liberate the young from the language 
tradition that has bound our tongues and 
pens as the feet of Chinese women were 
once bound.” 





Chairman: Richard S. Beal, Boston Univer- 
sity 

Speakers: Francis Christensen, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

Sterling P. Olmstead, Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York 

John P. Parker, Montana State College, Boze- 
man 

Recorder: Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
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VI. Problems 


The first speaker, George P. Faust, 
University of Kentucky, reviewed Noam 
Chomsky’s book, Syntactic Structures, by 
presenting samples of his derivation 
or phrase grammar and his transforma- 
tion grammar. In Chomsky’s view, a 
grammar is to be regarded as a sentence- 
generating mechanism. A complete 
grammar would produce the sentences of 
a language and exclude all the non- 
sentences. Phrase grammar and trans- 
formation grammar are two sets of rules 
through which varieties of sentence 
structures may be produced. These lead 
to an understanding of the choices a 
speaker or writer must make, but other 
grammars must also contribute before 
sentences can be generated with com- 
plete success. Morphophonemics and 
semantics must enter into the picture at 
some stage. 

Derivation grammar depends on a set 
of rules or statements which indicate 
valid choices in the generation of a sen- 
tence. One possible sentence is NP + VP 
(noun phrase plus verb phrase), a basic 
or favorite sentence for English. The rule 
for this choice may be stated: 


Sentence — NP + VP 


(A sentence may be written as a 
noun phrase and a verb phrase) 
The process of derivation, viewed by 
Chomsky as a means of generating, but 
not of analyzing sentences, can be ap- 

plied in only one direction. 


Sentence 

NP + VP 

T +N + VP 

the + N + V + NP 

the + man + V + NP 

the + man + hit + NP 

the + man + hit + T+ N 
the + man + hit + the + N 
the + man + hit + the + ball 


Transformation grammar is of two 
varieties: obligatory and optional. Obli- 
gatory transformations deal with kernel 
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in Linguistics 

sentences (which may, in English, be 
finite in number) and state that the 
transformation is available for every sen- 
tence of that type. “... for every sen- 
tence NP! V NP? we can have a cor- 
responding sentence NP? is Ven: by 
NP!.” (Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, 
p. 43.) Or, a passive construction may be 
created of every sentence of this type by 
switching nouns and changing the verb 
phrase to the proper form of be plus 
the past participle. (The proper form of 
the auxiliary is a problem in morpho- 
phonemic grammar. ) 

An optional transformation may be il- 
lustrated in contrast with an obligatory 
one: We have a choice of “The police 
brought in the man” or “The police 
brought the man in.” In this pair, the ele- 
ments are constant, and the transforma- 
tion is optional. If we choose to use a 
pronoun instead of the noun phrase, the 
transformation is obligatory, and “The 
police brought in the man” becomes “The 
police brought him in.” 

Chairman W. Nelson Francis noted 
that an understanding of the parts of 
speech is taken for granted in this sys- 
tem, and that some nouns will work in 
these patterns and others won't. Several 
comments and questions followed, cen- 
tered around the problems arising from 
sentences which do not operate by these 
derivations or transformations. Chom- 
sky’s grammar points the way toward un- 
derstanding how sentences are made, but 
it is not yet complete, and the final result 
may be that several grammars must exist 
side by side to result in completeness. 
Meaning must enter at some point, for at 
present the sentence must at last be by 
intuition judged. 

The second panelist was Seymour B. 
Chatman, University of Pennsylvania, 
whose paper was titled “A Trip to the 
Moon.” He reported on a reading and 
composition problem in which students 
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produced a summary of a seven-sentence 
passage from the Preface to R. B. Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals. The results indicated 
that the original was “moon language” 
for many of the students. Their mistakes 
in paraphrase indicated two major 
sources of error: failure to grasp the 
meanings of words, and failure to ob- 
serve the syntax. Students should be 
trained in contextual responsibility, and 
linguists must attack the problem of how 
to train them. Multiple choice vocabu- 
lary tests based on a premise of one 
meaning for one word may be a source 
of student error. An examination of the 
original passage and one student sum- 
mary led to detailed observations of 
points of difference, and reasonable 
speculation on the sources of confusion. 
In addition to the lexical problem, struc- 
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tural signals were ignored, misinterpret- 
ed, or misaligned. 

In response to a question, Mr. Chat- 
man felt that study of this paper and 
those of other students in the class would 
be of help to the student. This was, for 
these students, an isolated example of 
Eighteenth-Century rhetoric, but Mr. 
Chatman observed that a contemporary 
college dictionary lists all of the words 
but one, in the meanings used in the 
passage. The exercise would work with 
other passages, and this one was not 
chosen for its difficulty. 

Attendance: Approximately 85. 
Chairman: W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and 

Marshall College 
Speakers: George P. Faust, University of Ken- 


tucky 
Seymour B. Chatman, University of Pennsyl- 


vania 
Recorder: Alfred L. Crabb, Jr., University of 
Kentucky 


VII. The Freshman Theme as Personal Philosophy 


Chairman Gottschalk, introducing the 
speakers, announced that they had ex- 
pressed some differences of opinion 
about the meaning of the topic and that 
he had urged them to express these dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Heines defined “personal philoso- 
phy” as a factor common to all fresh- 
man themes, even common to all writ- 
ing: a pattern of ideas, a perspective, an 
awareness of the human predicament. 
Insights gained from contemporary 
philosophical and theological thought 
are relevant to the freshman theme. For 
example, the teacher of composition is 
confronted by the students’ anxieties, 
sometimes expressed in “weird, off-beat” 
themes. We are not interested here in 
the students’ attempts at imitating cer- 
tain modern authors. We are concerned 
with the students’ expressions of them- 
selves, their ideas, their views. Such 
themes cannot be evaluated on mechan- 
ics alone. To outlaw them would dry up 
the springs of creativity. Nor do we want 


to set up a counseling service. There is 
no pat solution to this problem. What- 
ever we do should at least reflect an 
awareness of the context of such writing, 
the pattern of living that compels such 
outpourings. Our knowledge of current 
philosophical-theological thought may 
enable us to refer the student to writers 
who have expressed similar ideas. We 
can aid the students to reflect upon the ] 
matters that concern them deeply, to 
clarify their thought—even though we 
recognize that they are struggling to ex- 
press themselves in a world that is ulti- 
mately inexpressible. 

Mr. Deasy said that the student's per- 
sonal philosophy should not be the direct 
concern of the college; it should be the 
direct concern of the home and church. 
But it should be the indirect concern of 
the college, and a very important one. 
The student can develop and express his 
personal philosophy best when cot- 
fronted by a work of literary art. For 
example, student views on alcoholism are 
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evoked by Huck Finn’s “pap” or by the 
final scene in The Sun Also Rises. Mr. 
Deasy mentioned several other novels 
that confront the student with moral 
problems. By writing essays in connec- 
tion with the study of literature, the 
student learns to recognize and to ex- 
press his personal philosophy. 

Miss Rosenblatt expressed agreement 
with the other panelists and suggested 
another angle: Too much has been made 
of the fact that the English composition 
course does not have its own “subject- 
matter,” in the sense that, say, History 
does. In teaching composition, we teach 
an art: we seek to help students achieve 
a mastery over the English language as 
amedium of expression and communica- 
tion. Since in writing we “compose” ideas 
and images, not mere words, the subjects 
about which students write are of ex- 
treme importance. Nothing is alien to our 
composition classrooms, so long as it 
serves our central aim, the development 
of the ability to use language as a means 
of ordering experience and of controlling 
and communicating ideas. This special 
aim is best served when students are 
writing about subjects which are person- 
ally meaningful and important to them. 
Matters of “personal philosophy” surely 
must be included in this category. Some 
object to students’ writing about matters 


of personal concern because this often 
takes the form of undisciplined emotion- 
al outpourings. The task of the composi- 
tion instructor is precisely to lead the 
student to become self-critical, to evoke 
an order and a form from his intellectual 
and emotional confusions. Challenged to 
relate his ideas to his ongoing life, the 
student will have the drive to persevere 
in the trial-and-error of writing and re- 
vision, the sustained effort required for 
the ultimate achievement of clear think- 
ing and effective communication. 

During the discussion period, members 
of the audience told of their students’ 
negative reaction to suggestions that 
Freshman Composition be abolished or 
the work load lessened. Miss Rosenblatt 
said that abolishing Freshman Compo- 
sition is wishful thinking; we wish the 
high schools could do the job. Mr. Deasy 
suggested that the task of teaching read- 
ing and writing should be shared with 
other departments. Mr. Gottschalk re- 
marked that every English teacher 
teaches some other subjects, such as logic 
or scientific methods. 

Attendance was about 50. 


Chairman: Hans Gottschalk, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 

Speakers: Donald S. Heines, Upsala College 

Philip C. Deasy, St. Peter’s College 

Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York University 

Recorder: Rev. Blaise Hettich, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


VIII. High Schools and Colleges Working Together 


The chairman, the Rev. Ferdinand i. 
Ward, conducted the panel with strict 
concern for time, each speaker being 
limited to twenty minutes, with approxi- 
mately twenty minutes allotted to ques- 
tions and discussion. The attendance was 
about 120. 

Miss Stella Price reported on the Ad- 
vanced Placement Course in English for 
the Pittsburgh High Schools during 1959- 
60. This program was made possible by 
grants made in 1958 by the Ford Found- 


ation, $75,000, and by the A. W. Mellon 
Foundation, $12,500. Planning sessions 
were held during July, 1959. The pro- 
gram involved close cooperation between 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools and Carn- 
egie Institute of Technology. A special 
feaure of the plan is the exchange of 
teachers between high school and col- 
lege; one high-school teacher takes over 
a college class, and one college teacher 
takes over a high-school class. Students 
are chosen for the program in the first 
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semester of the junior year of high school. 
Distributed to those attending this panel 
session was a summary plan of this ad- 
vanced placement course. A year’s work 
in literature includes a study of the 
basic elements of literature (imagery, 
plot, characterization, etc.) and of lit- 
erature that develops three central con- 
cerns: Man and Deity, Man and Society, 
and Man’s Inner Nature. Assignments 
have been planned in great detail, and 
brief objective reading quizzes have 
been used for every assignment. The 
work in composition parallels and is in- 
tegrated with the literature. 

Philip Wikelund spoke on the Indiana 
Joint Statement on Freshman English in 
College and High School Preparation. 
The work on this began in the spring of 
1958 and continued for about fifteen 
months. Participating were nine staff 
members from Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana University, and Purdue Univer- 
sity. The Joint Statement has four parts: 
(1) an outline of the abilities regarded 
as necessary for students entering col- 
lege; (2) agreed-upon grading standards 
in freshman composition, in terms of 
three levels (superior, average, and un- 
acceptable) and of five criteria (content, 
organization, sentence structure, diction, 
and mechanics), together with six illus- 
trative graded themes; (3) teaching 
practices and policies for the develop- 
ment of the student’s competence in 
reading and writing; and (4) a strong 
statement in behalf of the importance of 
high-school English and of optimal con- 
ditions for the English teacher to accom- 
plish his objectives. The Joint Statement 
met with enthusiastic response, in letters, 
in editorials, and from individuals and 
groups. A chief message of the Joint 
Statement is “We intend to do a lot of 
working together!” 

John A. Valentine gave a brief history 
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of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, showing its long record of foster. 
ing cooperation between high schools 
and colleges, and then described the 
present Board and particularly its ac. 
tivities in English. (1) The English Com. 
position Test, consisting of objective, 
multiple-choice questions and interlinear 
exercises, is an indirect measure of cor- 
rectness and effectiveness of expression, 
organization, taste, and sensitivity. (2) 
The Writing Sample is a new measure 
to be introduced this year in response to 
the argument, among others, that the 
best evidence of a student’s ability to 
write is a sample of his actual writing. 
It will be written on carbon-backed 
paper that will produce four copies, one 
of which will go to the high school and 
three of which will go to colleges. Some 
colleges have indicated that the samples 
will be considered by admissions officers 
directly; some, by turning the samples 
over to the English Department. (3) 
The Advanced Placement Program Eng- 
lish Examination is completely essay in 
nature and attempts to get at both the 
student’s composition ability and _ his 
ability to read prose and poetry with 
discernment. (4) The relatively new 
Commission on English, which hopes to 
affect the whole climate for the teaching 
of English, may be expected to make the 
Board’s most significant contribution to ] 
the whole problem. 

In the lively discussion that followed 
the papers, two of the most prominent 
topics were the Advanced Placement 
Program and the teaching loads of high- 
school English teachers. 

Chairman: Reverend Ferdinand J. Ward, De- 
Paul University, Chicago : 
Speakers: Stella A. Price, South Hills High 

School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University, Bloom- 
PP iq Valentine, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Princeton, N. J 


Recorder: John S. Gerrietts, Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, California 
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IX. Common Problems in the Teaching of High 
School and College English 


In the opening discussion on “Articu- 
lation between High School and College 
English” Mrs. Amy Shaw Abbott spoke 
first of the common responsibility of high 
school and college teachers to eliminate 
mechanical errors and to accomplish the 
much more important and difficult task 
of teaching students how to write. The 
teaching load in the secondary schools 
makes it almost impossible for teachers 
to give their students constant practice 
in meaningful writing with careful cor- 
rection and _ constructive comments. 
“Time is the chief need of the high school 
teacher,” said Mrs. Abbott, “time for 
conferences with students, time to cor- 
rect papers, time to prepare lessons, 
time to read.” 


Grading is a common problem of 
schools and colleges. Mrs. Abbott sug- 
gested that CCCC might find a scientific 
answer to the problem of determining 
standards for student writing at various 
levels. The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram has helped teachers establish stand- 
ards for grading. 


Another real problem of articulation 
is the case of the general or terminal 
student with relatively low achievement 
in English who suddenly decides that 
he wants to continue his education. Since 
our democratic ideal gives every student 
the right to as much personal develop- 
ment as he can achieve, these less tal- 
ented students particularly need the help 
of both high school and college Eng- 
lish teachers. 

Mr. Boyce opened his discussion of 
‘Creative Writing vs. Expository Writ- 
ing” by denying that an antithesis exists 
between creatice writing and exposition. 
Both types are necessary and one type 
prepares for the other. “Simple assign- 
ments in which students can write com- 
petently about their own experiences 
help them later in reasonable discussion 


of what professional authors have been 
able to accomplish on the level of liter- 
ary artistry.” 

Mr. Boyce then offered the following 
suggestions for teaching composition: 

1. Composition courses should offer a 
sequence of themes in which each theme 
builds firmly on the preceding ones so 
that the whole sequence has a definite 
aim. 


2. We should use ample time and care 
in making assignments, telling students 
what kind of preparatory work the as- 
signment demands, what they are sup- 
posed to learn from the experience of 
writing it, what techniques of style may 
be most useful, what difficulties they are 
likely to encounter, and how these prob- 
lems should be solved. 


8. We should demonstrate on the 
blackboard how the particular assign- 
ment should be written. 


4, Teachers ought to write their own 
assignments, not every year, but fre- 
quently enough to keep in practice. 


5. A teacher of composition should 
learn some of the technicalities of style 
in prose, both amateur and professional. 


Mr. Boyce closed by making some 
time-saving suggestions for the over- 
worked teacher: 


1. If assignments are carefully made, 
the themes will be easier to correct. 


2. Composition should be taught co- 
operatively in class until students learn 
techniques. 

8. The more students a teacher has, 
the more he should concentrate on short 
themes, each with a specific purpose. 


4. We should mark themes to help a 
student progress. The slogan “The worse 
the theme, the fewer the corrections” re- 
minds us to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on his most serious 
faults. 
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Mr. Gerhard Friedrich, in his discus- 
sion of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, spoke of the transition from the 
“Grand Canyon” theory, which formerly 
prevailed in relationships between high 
school and college, to the theory of the 
twelfth and thirteenth grades, which 
has resulted from the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. He then described the 
organization of the program. It is ad- 
ministered by a committee responsible 
for the preparation of the examinations 
and a committee of readers who grade 
the papers, both committees including 
high school and college teachers. The 
A P three-hour examination consists of 
three questions: a question requiring an 
analysis of a piece of literature; an essay 
to be graded for composition skill; and 
an essay in literary criticism which is 
graded for both ability to interpret liter- 
ature and skill in writing. 

This_year’s committee proposes three 
changes: 

1. The third question will be read by 
two readers, one for literature and one 
for composition. 

2. There will be no optional ques- 
tions. 

3. The examination will be pre-tested 
in alternate forms. 

Mr. Friedrich summarized these signi- 
ficant results of the Advanced Placement 
Program: 


1. It has called attention to differences 
in competence and made provision for 
them. 

2. It has recognized problems of moti- 
vation and morale. 

8. It has resulted in specific coopera- 
tion of high school and college teachers 
in the Advanced Placement conferences, 

4, It has unsettled the whole picture 
of English teaching. Will we have a high 
school with a five-year program and a 
three-year college course? 

5. It has raised the question of essay 
versus objective test, now being faced by 
the College Board. 

6. It requires meaningful continuous 
practice in writing and reading. 

Miss Elliott then conducted a question 
period. Questions and comments from 
the group concerned the truth of the 
statement that students learn to write 
by writing, whether the Advanced Place- 
ment Program has made any changes in 
the high school curriculum, and the ad- 
visability of having themes rewritten 
which contain gross mechanical errors. 

Approximate attendance: 200. 





Chairman: Virginia A. Elliott, Mt. Lebanon 
High School, Pennsylvania 

Speakers: Amy Shaw Abbott, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, 

William C. Boyce, University of Cincinnati 

Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Recorder: Lois M. Grose, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pennsylvania 


X. Textbook Writing and Publishing 


Before an estimated audience of over 
one hundred persons, Glenn Leggett, the 
chairman, introduced three speakers and 
two discussants, all of them bookmen 
from representative publishing firms. Mr. 
Henry Thoma, who spoke first, pointed 
out that since 1941 college enrollments 
have grown from about 1,750,000 to over 
3,000,000, and textbook publishers from 
scarcely more than a dozen to fifty-two. 
Taking bigness, then, as the main prob- 
lem, he proceeded to show that, derived 





from bigness, there has come about a 
much greater diversity among students- 
and hence a much wider range of neces- 
sary texts. This situation, Mr. Thoma re- 
ported, has produced many problems for 
writer, publisher, and consumer: texts 
on all levels must be written and pub- 
lished, and each teacher must choose, 
not merely “the best text,” but “the text 
best suited for his students.” The next 
speaker, Frederick Cushing, spoke about 
the publisher’s representative and his 
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three main functions—to visit colleges, 
to have mailed for him announcements 
of new texts, and to prepare his com- 
pany’s book display at academic meet- 
ings. He also said that the good pub- 
lishers’ representative has intellectual 
curiosity, a keen memory of both books 
and people, and a helpful attitude to- 
ward would-be textbook editors and 
writers, most of whom are teachers. He 
must, in other words, function always as 
the colleague of the educator in the busi- 
ness of education. 

Mr. Leggett then introduced Jess 
Stein, who, in highly humorous fashion, 
pointed out that the publisher and the 
author get together on the initiative of 
one or the other. More seriously, he men- 
tioned the recommendation of the pro- 
spective author or editor by the publish- 
ers representative, the department head, 
or a colleague—or, in some instances, by 
his reputation as the man best qualified 
to do the particular job required. Mainly, 
he said, the publisher takes into consid- 
eration the author’s competence as well 
as certain sales factors, such as “Will the 
book continue in demand?” “Ts its effort 
duplicated in a book now published?” 
“How much will it cost?” “Is there a pos- 
sibility of a trade market or tie-in sales?” 
Once these matters are settled in an 
editorial meeting, correspondence on a 
contract is begun, and both author and 
publisher are committed concerning the 
number of copies to be printed, the list 
price, the royalties to be paid, and re- 
lated matters (e.g., the author agrees to 
accept full responsibility for plagiarism 
and libel). A general editor is now as- 
signed to see the manuscript through to 
completion, setting up deadlines and 
working with the author to see that these 
deadlines are met. A copy editor looks 
out for “boners” in the manuscript, and 
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corrects awkward, unclear, or improperly 
punctuated passages. Mr. Stein conclud- 
ed with a few tips for authors: (1) Don’t 
send off the only copy of the manuscript; 
(2) be patient; (3) be graceful if the 
manuscript is rejected; (4) don’t revise 
on galley proofs; (5) listen to questions 
raised; and (6) don’t presume to advise 
on designing, advertising, and marketing 
of the book. 

Mr. John Neill addressed himself to 
the question of copyrights, pointing out 
that the release of copyrights is the 
author’s responsibility and saying that 
the “paperback revolution” had greatly 
influenced the cost of released copy- 
rights: in 1947, for example, a types an- 
thology with two-thirds copyrighted ma- 
terial would have cost $5000, compared 
to $8000 to $10,000 today. Mr. William 
Pullin, the final discussant, spoke of the 
difficulties of translating idiomatic Span- 
ish into equally idiomatic English and 
other dilemmas which face the publisher, 
such as themes for anthologies; source- 
books; and paperbacks. 

During the question period, it was 
pointed out that hard covers cost little 
more than paper ones, but that differ- 
ences in binding and paper account for 
the difference in cost. Also, authors were 
advised to secure release for any copy- 
righted material running over fifty 
words, though “a reasonable and fair 
amount” is the only governing factor. 





Chairman: Glenn Leggett, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 


Speakers: Henry Thoma, 
Company, Boston 

Frederick Cushing, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, New York City 

Jess Stein, Random House, New York City 

Resource: John Neill, W. W. Norton Co., New 
York City 

William Pullin, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York City 

Recorder: Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Houghton-Mifflin 
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XI. Problems in Technical Writing 


Jay Gould of Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute opened the panel by discussing 
the problems of the technical editor. 
Grouping certain difficulties under the 
heading of human relations, the speaker 
recommended that the name of the orig- 
inal author appear on the final report: 
that the scientist or engineer writer be 
fully informed about all matters (form, 
mechanics, deadline, etc.) pertaining to 
the report; that these writers be treated 
with patience, tact, and understanding; 
and that they be encouraged to write 
outside papers. To avoid any animosity 
developing between the engineer-scien- 
tist and the technical editor, the latter 
should first make certain that the writing 
situation is completely and clearly as- 
signed; later, he should check all re- 
visions with the author. 


To solve the problem of obtaining in- 
formation for his own papers, the editor 
should adapt such good interviewing 
techniques as preparing himself in ad- 
vance with background information and 
pertinent questions. Determining the ef- 
fectiveness of written work can be han- 
dled in part by feedback techniques. In- 
dividuals needing additional training in 
writing may obtain it from numerous 
technical institutes and colleges now of- 
fering night and extension courses. 


Usually weakness in technical writing 
results from poor organization, verbosity, 
and obscurity. Other writing problems 
develop from the failure of the author 
to visualize the ultimate reader and to 
write at his level. The good writer will 
modify handbook rules to gain a desired 
end, will be familiar with correct usage 
in his field, will be consistent in his 
mechanics, will organize his paper care- 
fully, and will know what his reader 
requires. 

John Hart of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology pointed out that certain sci- 
entific attitudes are responsible for inef- 


fective technical writing. The imperson- 
ality of the scientific discipline is reflect- 
ed in technical writing by the passive 
voice and the resulting misplaced empha- 
sis. The stress on accuracy and complete. 
ness in science also obstructs good writ- 
ing because it results in verbose, long, 
and difficult qualifying statements. Over- 
coming the indoctrination of the scientist- 
engineer is not sufficient because tech- 
nical writing is further complicated by 
the complexity of the technical vocabu- 
lary and of many scientific ideas, which 
do not easily lend themselves to simple, 
lucid expression. 


To counteract the problems confront- 
ing the technical writer, the teacher 
should require him to study the structure 
of the sentence. The methods of the lin- 
guist can be helpful in pointing out 
through jabberwocky the role of word 
order, inflection, and function words. 
Reduction of prepositions, conjunctions, 
and articles in a sentence can lead to 
conciseness and clarity. 

Larry Pathe, the Chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter, Society of Technical 
Writers and Editors, which co-sponsored 
the panel, deplored the schism between 
the humanities and the sciences in our 
society. This dichotomy has led to inade- | 
quately educated technical writers. On 
one hand is the engineer who does not 
understand writing; on the other hand 
is the English or journalism major who 
does not understand engineering. 


After tracing the schism historically 
with references from Plato, Arthur Koest- 
ler, and C. P. Snow, the speaker out- 
lined an in-plant training course he es- 
tablished at General Electric to improve 
technical writing. Comprised of seman- 
tics, logic, comparative and analytical 
linguistics, close reading, and much writ- 
ing, the course was popular and helpful. 
Such work, however, would probably not 
be necessary if elementary and high 
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schools were improved by requiring 
teachers to be knowledgeable in subject 
matter rather than methodology, by em- 
phasizing writing rather than grammar, 
by placing greater stress on reading lit- 
erature rather than dissecting it, and by 
insisting that students think out their 
answers rather than memorizing “pre- 
fabricated” ones. Pathe concluded by 
stating that English teachers are among 
“the elect” because they can influence 
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the intellectual growth of mankind by 
insisting on clear expression of thought. 
Attendance: 45. 


Chairman: Stuart W. Chapman, University of 
Washington, Seattle 

Speakers: Jay Gould, Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

John A. Hart, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

L. W. Pathe, Chairman, Cincinnati Chapter, 
Society of Technical Writers and Editors 

Recorder: Michael E. Adelstein, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


XII. The Composition/Communication Course as General Education 


The first speaker, Harold B. Allen, 
stated that the freshman English course 
designed to develop technical skills in 
conformity with a battery of rules does 
not provide general education; and that 
the course based upon reading from a 
variety of fields, including belletristic 
materials, may provide general educa- 
tion, “but only as a watered-down course 
in social science or the humanities, not 
as one in composition.” 

Mr. Allen then proceeded to develop 
the idea that we can meet our responsi- 
bility when we prepare to teach and do 
teach the kind of communication course 
which can provide general education, “a 
course in which certain knowledge about 
language is studied and in which the 
use of our language is accordingly prac- 
ticed.” The content of such a course 
would include: (1) knowledge that a 
language is a set of behavior habits 
peculiar to a cultural group; (2) knowl- 
edge that language is structure rather 
than a list of words; (3) semantics; (4) 
information about regional variations in 
our language; (5) information about ef- 
fective handling of the larger language 
units; (6) information about the testing, 
verification, and support of language 
statements; (7) something about the be- 
havior of language in the mass mediums. 

This kind of course, stated Mr. Allen, 
is a genuine college course; its aim is to 
educate rather than to train, to develop 


a power rather than to teach a skill. 

The second speaker, Louis G. Locke, 
stated his thesis: “Freshman English is 
the most important course in college—if 
it is based on a solid, sophisticated pro- 
gram of reading.” 

In support of his thesis he gave these 
reasons: (1) Reading is the basic skill, 
fundamental and prerequisite to the ac- 
quisition of learning. Since a substantial 
part of any curriculum requires mastery 
of printed texts, the ability to read “with 
comprehension, understanding, and per- 
ception of significance” may be consid- 
ered the primary skill. (2) Far too many 
freshmen are only semi-literate. Able to 
understand The Reader's Digest, many 
of them are almost completely unable to 
cope with Veblen and others. (3) Read- 
ing in the freshman English course 
should necessitate “intellectual stretch- 
ing” if intellectual development is to take 
place. (4) Mounting enrollment and 
shortage of faculty make it necessary to 
teach students how to learn by them- 
selves, and independent work requires 
mastery of fairly difficult, abstruse ma- 
terial. (5) Students can do this sort of 
reading if it is demanded. Instructors 
who feel that anything more difficult 
than The Reader's Digest or Time is “too 
hard” defraud the student. One may 
need to start where the students are, but 
“it is criminal to stay where they are.” 
Some staff members maintain that fresh- 
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man English should stress fundamentals, 
“and by the fundamentals they mean a 
repetition of sixth-grade English for col- 
lege credit.” The best way to study fun- 
damentals of our language is by “the 
wide reading of good writing.” 

Professor Locke stated his conviction 
that composition based upon the read- 
ing of sophisticated essays will raise and 
extend the level of reading ability, foster 
logical thinking, extend the students’ vo- 
cabulary, and give them the ability to 
write acceptable English. 


To provide for this sort of program, 
Professor Locke recommended such 
prose essays from the disciplines of the 
liberal-arts curriculum as would give 
students “a panoramic view of what lib- 
eral education really is, of what riches 
they may have if they will.” 


William C. McAvoy, the third speaker, 
defined general education as the typical 
liberal arts program which “fits one to 
become a member of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy, because its purpose is to teach 
a student how to think.” 


After stating that the liberal arts col- 
lege—or the general education course— 
is a place for mental discipline rather 
than a place for development of charac- 
ter, personality, or good manners, Mr. 
McAvoy expressed his conviction that 
the liberal arts student can acquire skill 
in composition, and that the general edu- 
cation program “is the best guarantee of 
competence in communication—written 
or oral.” 
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In support of his position Mr. McAvoy 
pointed out that the college student has 
been the passive receiver of an accum- 
ulation of facts and experiences, that he 
lacks anything around which he can in- 
tegrate facts and experiences, and that 
a proper method of reading can provide 
a means for viewing the world around 
him. Consequently, the college student’s 
reading “should show him why the things 
that he already knows are true and what 
the relation of the things he knows is to 
other things that are true.” The reading 
should present a challenge, and the stu- 
dent should be made to read for under- 
standing. 

Mr. McAvoy developed the point that 
the proper method of reading should en- 
able the student to see relationships be- 
tween ideas and relationships between 
the ideas in his reading and his own ex- 
perience. To reach this goal the student 
must learn to distinguish main ideas and 
less important ideas; he must learn prin- 
ciples of organization; and he must learn 
to understand how an author feels about 
his subject—all of which should lead to 
the student’s understanding his own main 
ideas, his own structural plan, and the 
way he feels about his own subject. 

Attendance was 80. 





Chairman: Harris W. Wilson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Speakers: Harold B. Allen, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 

Louis G. Locke, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

William C. McAvoy, St. Louis University 

Recorder: Ralph M. Albaugh, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 
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Workshop Reports 


1. Speech in the Composition/Communication Course 


Discussion in the workshop on speech 
in the composition / communication 
course centered around three main 
topics: 

1. What is a sound rationale for in- 
tegrating instruction in speaking, 
writing, reading and listening? 

2.What are the best testing, place- 
ment, and sectioning procedures in 
such courses? 

3. What assignments effectively inte- 
grate instruction in speech with the 
other communicative skills? 

The question of a sound rationale for 
integrating instruction in the four skills 
of communication was approached 
through expositions of the philosophies 
upon which various courses or programs 
are based. Various people explained the 
philosophies of the programs they repre- 
sented. Integration around the study of 
language in the course at the University 
of Minnesota, around a program of read- 
ing at the University of Florida, around 
thetorical principles at the University of 
Illinois and the State University of Iowa 
were typical of the courses described. 
Similarly, testing, placement, and _ sec- 
tioning procedures actually used at rep- 
resentative institutions were explained. 
Results of the research on testing and 
sectioning procedures at the universities 
represented were reviewed. In a majority 
of the instances reported, some grouping 
of students according to ability is at- 
tempted, either upon initial enrollment 
in the course or on the basis of achieve- 
ment in the course. 

Primary interest in the workshop 
seemed to center in assignments. Partici- 
pants seeking to establish integrated pro- 
grams at their institutions or who are 
now teaching such courses were inter- 
ested in good, workable assignments. 
For instance, J. Hooper Wise, University 
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of Florida, posed the question, “If your 
program allowed only six speech assign- 
ments, three each semester, what would 
they be?” Members of the workshop 
were given opportunity to recommend a 
sequence of six asssignments. Additional 
assignments demonstrating how a unit 
on language might invite students to 
write and speak on such topics as “Lan- 
guage I Hesitate to Use,” “Commonly 
Used Terms (Legal, Medical, Musical, 
etc.) We Need to Know,” “Some Occu- 
pations Have a Language All Their 
Own,” achieve integration around a 
common core of subject matter. The de- 
liberative project in which students read, 
write, speak and listen on some contro- 
versial subject was described by Donald 
McCoy of the University of Illinois. Prac- 
tical ways of integrating speech in the 
course through assignments absorbed a 
large share of the interest and energy of 


the workshop. 


Chairman: Carl A. Dallinger, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 


Co-Chairman: William S. Tacey, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary: Donald E. McCoy, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Co-Secretary: Rudford B. Kuykendall, West- 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

Resource: J. Hooper Wise, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville 
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W. George Crouch, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Vila Deubach, Anderson College, Anderson, 


Harriette Groscap, Vincennes University, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Raymond G. Hughes, Lag Liberty State Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. V 

Jack en nenetin of Minnesota, Minne- 
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James R. Neale, Jr., University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Sister Mary Margaret Patrick, Loretta Junior 
College, Nerinx, Ky. 

Thomas L. Seibert, Villa Maronnay College, 
Covington, Ky. 
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2. Literature in the Composition/Communication Course 


The panel members had agreed to con- 
sider particular problems for each of the 
four meetings. Meeting one concentrated 
on the question of what is now being 
done with literature in the composition 
course. The second meeting dealt with 
the problem of how best to introduce lit- 
erature into the composition course; this 
meant that the criteria for selecting the 
literary works to be used had also to be 
discussed. In meeting three the discus- 
sion continued on the subject of the cri- 
teria used in selecting the literary works. 
Mr. Ross, of Wayne State University, 
read a paper urging the exclusive use 
of certain literary classics. In the last 
meeting each member tried to summar- 
ize his position on the main questions 
previously raised. 

I believe that the following is a fair 
statement of the sense of the meetings. 
First, on the topic of how literature can 
be taught in the composition course, 
three main views crystallized: 

a) Literature can be used as “interest 
getting” materials. Here the literary 
work is used very much like non-literary 
material. (Whether he’s using an essay 
on the dating habits of American col- 
lege students or a short story by Faulk- 
ner, the instructor’s job is to engage the 
student’s experience.) The group agreed, 
however, that the instructor’s aim should 
be to raise gradually the cultural level 
of the experience to which the students 
might respond. 

b) Literature can be used as a model 
of good writing. Here two approaches 
may be involved: the story, poem, or 
essay can be looked at as a whole struc- 
ture—its diction, sentence rhythms, etc. 
can be analyzed; or the literary work, in 
whole or in part, can be used as a piece 
of rhetoric aimed at communicating with 
a particular audience. (Consider how 
certain literary works fall into one or 
another of the usual rhetorical forms: 


Emerson’s definition of the American 
Scholar, Johnson’s comparison of the 
style of Dryden and Pope, Melville’s de- 
scription of the tappa-making process— 
one sees this sort of thing in rhetoric 
texts. ) 


c) Literature can be used qua litera- 
ture (well that’s good news! ). Here there 
is little difference between the composi- 
tion course and the literature course— 
although the latter usually provides a 
more rigid framework, say literary his- 
tory or genre, to get at the literature. 
Still, the aim’s the same: the instructor 
tries to awaken the student's sensibility, 
tries to make him aware of the exper- 
ience of literature. To this end, the stu- 
dent writes analyses of theme, structure, 
characters. 


Most of the fire at this Workshop fed 
on the second problem: how best to in- 
troduce literature into the composition 
course? There are obviously too many 
variables—the size of the class, the kind 
of school, whether this is the group’s only 
fling at literature, the level of the stu- 
dents—for one to be dogmatic here. Yet 
there were members who advocated the 
sink-or-swim approach (start right in 
with something by James); the lifeline 
approach (work gradually to James); or 
the don’t-go-near-the-water approach 
(what’s this about reading James?) 


Still there was some general agree- 
ment on the criteria for selecting the 
literary works. For instance, prose, at 
least in the beginning, was thought to be 
more suitable than poetry. Poetry, the 
group felt, requires a more technical, 
specialized approach and can therefore 
lead into too exclusively aesthetic con- 
cerns normally in the province of the 
strictly literature course. Anyhow, there 
would likely be more student resistance 
to poetry. Most members also agreed 
that whole works, not snippets, were 
more useful; and that the instructor, per- 
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man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
should lead the student from simple to 
complex works. 

In the light of what is said above, Mr. 
Ross’ paper had to meet with a mixed re- 
ception. While there was general sym- 
pathy for the case he made for centering 
the Freshman English program entirely 
around the reading and discussion of, 
and the writing about classic prose 
works, some felt the program too ideal- 
istic. In Mr. Ross’ own words, they asked, 
‘Is it sensible to present Plato or Swift, 
or whoever, to naive freshmen for whom 
case, comma-splice, or sentence pattern 
continue to remain mysterious .. . . Is 
Freshman English to be turned into just 
another bull session—especially at a time 
when complaints from other departments 
about the dreadful writing of students, 
including graduate students, keep pour- 
ing in?” Thinking of specific students 
back home, no doubt, some wondered 
whether getting the students interested 
in something wasn’t the first hurdle. If 
they got stimulated on Norman Cousins, 
was that so bad? Mr. Ross affirmed that 
such stimulation could be bad, espe- 
cially since for many students, “a Cous- 
ins or a C. B. DeMille represents the 
highest possible reaches of culture. It 
seems to me a matter of civic health that 
they learn otherwise.”—Certainly there 
were all shades of opinion on this one. 





Chairman; Paul Obler, Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J. 


Co-Chairman: T. J. Ross, Wayne State Univ., 
Detroit 

Secretary: C. F. Main, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Co-Secretary: Daniel Howard, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 
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LaSallette Academy, 


3. Linguistics in the Composition/Communication Course 


Workshop 3 was opened by Chairman 
James D. Gordon who introduced the 
other workshop officers, distributed mim- 
eographed material, and started the dis- 
cussion by asking Resources person Miss 


Priscilla Tyler, of Harvard University, to 
define Linguistics. Miss Tyler stated that 
the linguist attempts to describe lan- 
guage objectively from an oral view- 
point, to find formal qualities, such as 
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the use of marker-words, and to observe 
patterns in language, such as intonation. 
The basic issue of concern to this panel, 
the value of the study of linguistics to 
the Composition/Communication teach- 
er, was approached from two directions, 
by the study of student themes furnished 
by Mr. Gordon and by the study of hand- 
book rules, which were abstracted, print- 
ed, and distributed by the Co-Chairman, 
Mr. Alan M. Markman, of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Early in the first meeting, Mr. Gordon 
further defined linguistics as an approach 
to grammar which did not make use of 
meaning. The discussion of the first 
sample theme led to an attempt to an- 
swer the question: how many errors 
could have been approached through 
linguistics? A discussion of the use of 
the commas in a non-restrictive modifier 
followed. Various opinions were offered, 
but the consensus was that students can 
hear the intonation changes which indi- 
cate punctuation in series, in non-restric- 
tive clauses, and at the end of sentences. 
It was pointed out, however, that there 
is not a complete correspondence be- 
tween punctuation and intonation, but 
that other linguistic devices are useful 
in these cases. Other sentences in the 
sample theme were felt to contain coher- 
ence problems; the discussion led to the 
position that linguistics was not a pana- 
cea for helping the student think, but 
was of some help in establishing clearer 
logical relationships in the sentence. The 
question of the linguist as an authority 
on usage arose, and it was stated that 
although he occasionally brings in usage 
problems, he is primarily interested in 
the scientific analysis of language. Before 
the first session closed, the use of mater- 
ial labelled “linguistic courtesy” was 
cited. At the second meeting, the group 
discussed the use of a linguistic ap- 
proach as an aid in eliminating vague- 
ness and faulty generalizations. One 
method which was offered was to have 








the student orally present the material 
and notice the errors. A method of using 
linguistics in Composition/Communica- 
tions courses then followed: as a teach- 
ing aid, but not as one for evaluation, the 
student could be taught accent patterns 
in acceptable prose. By modelling his 
own work after these chosen pieces, the 
student could be taught a better style. It 
was also noted that having the student 
count his errors in areas such as redun- 
dancy, he could be made aware of his 
problem and helped through a linguistic 
approach. The use of a linguistic ap- 
proach to the grammar problems of the 
remedial! student was discussed, and the 
program used at Boston University Jun- 
ior College was explained by Mr. Fred- 
erick Durham, Workshop Secretary. In 
summary, Mr. Gordon stated that the 
teacher with a good knowledge of lin- 
guistics would find areas where it was 
applicable, but that in other areas, the 
knowledge was of very limited use. 
The second area of discussion, led by 
Mr. Markman, dealt with the application 
of linguistic principles to handbook rules. 
The first problem discussed was that of 
spelling. Miss Tyler pointed out that a 
statistical approach to spelling is of some 
value because it shows some patterning 
of letters corresponding to certain 
sounds. An analysis of words can also 
indicate the groups of letters usually ap- 
pearing together (tious, etc.). In some 
uses of the comma, linguistics was shown 
to uphold the handbook rules: in the 
use of a comma following a subordinate 
clause which precedes a_ coordinate 
clause (as illustrated by this sentence), 
the pause in oral use marks the use of a 
comma in written form. In the case of 
two nuclear sentences joined by a co 
ordinating conjunction and a comma, the 
linguistic approach makes the coordinate 
quality more obvious than does tradi- 
tional grammar. Errors in agreement 
were felt to be best solved by academic 
fiat. Problems of vague pronoun refer- 
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ence were considered primarily problems 
of rhetoric and not as ones to be handled 
by structural linguistics. The use of the 
apostrophe, too, was felt to be one fall- 
ing outside the area of linguistics. Omis- 
sion of necessary words was then con- 
sidered, and it was the opinion of many 
that intonation patterns would frequently 
clarify the resulting clouded meanings. 
By reading and studying three poems, 
Miss Tyler illustrated how one may teach 
a structural approach to the parts of 
speech and to the sentence. In the final 
session, Mr. Markman advanced the 
question, “What is the application of 
structural linguistics to composition?” 
The differences between traditional and 
structural approaches were investigated 
at length, and the decision was reached 
that all English teachers are linguists, 
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that the problem is what kind of linguis- 
tics should be taught. Miss Tyler demon- 
strated in detail a new method for teach- 
ing spelling and Mr. Nelson Francis pre- 
sented a description of the English verb 
system according to form, behavior of 
auxiliaries, concord, modification, and 
four obligatory transformations. Mr. 
James E. Clappe, Co-Secretary, then dis- 
tributed printed material describing the 
experience of the General Motors Insti- 
tute with structural linguistics. 





Chairman: James D. Gordon, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Co-Chairman: Alan M. Markman, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Secretary: Frederick Durham, Boston Univer- 
sity Junior College 

Co-Secretary: James E. Clappe, General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan 

Resource: Priscilla Tyler, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 


4. Grammar in the Composition/Communication Course 


That remedial work in grammar, 
whether given that label or not, will con- 
tinue to be a concern of the teacher of 
freshman composition for some time to 
come was the premise on which the dis- 
cussions of this workshop were based. 

Starting with the results of a survey of 
grammar in the composition/communi- 
cation courses of eighty colleges and uni- 
versities compiled by Herman Estrin, 
chairman of the workshop, and adding 
observations based on their own exper- 
ience, the members of the group early 
in the first meeting decided that it was 
“absurd” for the English department to 
abandon its responsibility for attempting 
to improve students’ composition skills, 
whatever the reason for deficiencies. It 
was, however, pointed out that a few col- 
leges have substituted for freshman com- 
position a “content” course in which lan- 
guage itself provides the subject matter 
for writing; others have abandoned re- 
medial composition courses entirely. 

In considering the problem of “pre- 
scriptive” versus “descriptive” grammar, 


the group took a middle course. “Gram- 
mar for its own sake,” it was agreed, was 
not the main function of the college 
freshman course, but it was pointed out 
that more mature students and some 
adults often are interested in learning 
what is right and why certain forms are 
preferred. In teaching grammar, the in- 
structor must focus on how a knowledge 
of grammar can lead to improved writ- 
ing. Some emphasis must be placed on 
the social and psychological implica- 
tions of language so that students are 
aware of the need for learning the pre- 
ferred forms in national reputable cur- 
rent usage to make communication effec- 
tive. 

The linguists have influenced teaching 
so that it is less prescriptive. It was felt 
that grammar is best approached as a 
picture of a living language, but once 
it has been decided through analysis 
what to teach, the teacher must be pre- 
scriptive, especially in cases where gener- 
alizations, despite a few exceptions, are 
valid. It is impossible to teach everything 
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about language; and, as one member of 
the group pointed out, a satisfactory de- 
scriptive grammar of standard English 
has not yet appeared. 

This workshop felt that both tradi- 
tional grammar and structural linguis- 
tics have valuable contributions to make 
to the teaching of composition. Since 
completely prescriptive grammar is 
“somewhat dishonest,” the consensus was 
that presentation of grammar should be 
descriptive so far as practicable and that 
drill should be prescriptive. Structural 
patterns should be taught and utilized 
for the improvement of student writing. 
“Work with sentence structures some- 
times unlocks a_ potentially fluent 
tongue.” It was pointed out that one 
university is experimenting with teach- 
ing grade and high school students by 
some structural methods, analyzing struc- 
tures used by students and professional 
writers to see what growth occurs from 
semester to semester. 

In considering methods used to teach 
remedial work, the group discussed the 
following: 

1. The use of machines, similar to the 
Skinner machines used in foreign 
language drill, to relieve the teacher 
of the drudgery of drill in elements 
of grammar, usage, spelling. Ten or 
twelve machines could be used in 
one room. However, someone pres- 
ent must be capable of answering 
questions and supervising those 
working. Students would study a 
simple textbook and then reinforce 
their learning by drill with the ma- 
chines 

2. The use of closed circuit television 
with live presentations or kinescopes 
by “master teachers.” It was indi- 
cated that experience with television 
teaching proved such teaching to be 
less successful than the “live” face- 
to-face classroom teaching. 

3. The use of lists of “unforgivable er- 
rors’ and “correction charts” to 
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force students to avoid grammatical 
errors or fail. These seemed to the 
group to be too arbitrary. Placing 
too much emphasis on mere correct- 
ness may destroy content by making 
the student afraid to stray from the 
well-trodden path of simple medi- 
ocrity. 

4. The use of a grading system which 
employs one mark for mechanics and 
one for content. The weakness 
pointed out in this system is that 
ultimately one grade must be given 
in a course. 

One alternative to the no-credit reme- 
dial course is the practice of providing 
additional hours for remedial work with- 
in the regular course framework, for 
example, three hours credit for five hours 
of class time, with or without an extra 
tuition charge. This procedure helps in 
counteracting the demoralizing effect 
that the no-credit course has on many re- 
medial students. 

Remedial students, it was agreed, gen- 
erally fall into four categories: 

1. Some are not intellectually able to 

do college work. 

2. Some have ability but are lazy. 

3. Some come from poor environments 
and have not acquired language 
habits conforming to standard usage. 

4, Some are victims of poor teaching. 

Three related avenues to a_ possible 
solution of the problem of the remedial 
student were recommended by this work- 
shop: 

1. In The Basic Issues in the Teaching 
of English, Question 2 “Can basic 
programs in English be devised that 
are sequential and cumulative from 
the kindergarten through the grad- 
uate school?” led to the conclusion 
that students who cannot meet mini- 
mum standards in the language arts 
should not be admitted to colleges 
and universities. 

2. Raising admission standards would 
help high school teachers to moti- 
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vate their students to learn composi- 
tion skills before college rather than 
to put off this learning because “it is 
easy to get into college without it.” 
This proposal would further encour- 
age school boards to lighten the 
teaching loads of high school Eng- 
lish teachers so that they could do 
more work with their students in 
composition. 

8. Placing this emphasis on teaching 
composition skills in high schools 
should lead colleges to re-examine 
their course requirements in Eng- 
lish to see that prospective teachers 
are well prepared, and it should 
lead state education authorities to 
raise certification standards if neces- 
sary to insure that English teachers 
are qualified to teach writing skills 
as well as literature. 

The workshop briefly considered the 
problem of the gifted student in the com- 
position course. The group felt that if 
separate sections cannot be established 
for these students, the problem can be 
handled by varying their writing assign- 
ments and by having special writing ses- 
sions for them. 

For further study and exploration of 
the subject of this workshop, each mem- 
ber received a bibliography of books, 
periodicals, bulletins, and pamphlets, 
prepared by Dr. Verna L. Newsome, one 
of the resource persons in the workshop. 
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io 

Sister M. Edith, Lourdes Junior College, Syl- 
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Sister Grace Ellen, Barry College, Miami, 
Florida 

Anna Fernsler, Marshall College, Huntington, 
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— Fisher, University of Dayton, Dayton, 

io 

Frank Fletcher, Boston University, Boston 

Edward Gibbons, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Robert Gorrell, University of Nevada, Reno 

Nancy Green, West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

Donald Hogan, University of Illinois, Urbana 

B. L. Kinkade, Northeastern State College, 
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Louise Kirby, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Janet Lucas, Georgetown College, Georgetown, 
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John Milstead, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Ruston 

Roberta Moore, Girls Prep School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 

Norman Moyes, West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

L. M. Myers, Arizona State University, Tempe 

Merrill Sherman, University of Hartford, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Robert Smith, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Dolores Sonnhalter, Washington High School, 
Massilon, Ohio 

Alyce Stephenson, Princeton High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Rytsa Tobias, Sir George Williams University, 
Montreal, Quebec 

Jerry Walker, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Robert Weber, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York 

Rosa Williams, Tennessee A. & I State Uni- 
versity, Nashville 

H. Alan Wycherley, U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Maryland 


5. Semantics in the Composition/Communication Course 


Despite the cold eye that many “se- 
manticists” cast upon mere verbal defini- 
tions, our group felt impelled at the out- 
set to reach a rough working agreement 
that for our purposes, semantics in- 





volved a study of the relationships be- 
tween language habits and ways of think- 
ing and behaving. The discussion was 
not limited to the system propounded 
by any one individual. 
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At intervals throughout the first three 
sessions it seemed important to spend 
some time in establishing general prin- 
ciples that must underlie actual applica- 
tion of semantics in the classroom: 


1. 


Semantics necessitates beginning 
with what actually happens in lan- 
guage—in our uses of it and in our 
reactions to it—rather than with 
what we might consider the ideal 
situation. 

The “meanings” of a word always 
differ somewhat from person to per- 
son and from context to context. Dic- 
tionary definitions afford only a 
rough guide. 

Recognizing that language is unsta- 
ble may distress many people by 
giving them a sense that all things 
are relative. This situation needs to 
be handled with tact and wisdom, 
especially when one works with im- 
mature students. Yet the feeling of 
instability is to some extent inevi- 
table and seems necessary to mental 
growth. 

Of vital importance is distinguishing 
between informative statements and 
statements that are interpretive or 
evaluative; between “objective” and 
“subjective.” The distinction is not 
absolute but is nevertheless essen- 
tial. 

No two persons abstract from the 
“same” complex of events exactly the 
same details. “Consciousness of ab- 
stracting” is important and can fa- 
cilitate mutual understanding even 
when it fails to produce agreement. 
In the use of high-level abstractions 
like peace and civil rights, complete 
objectivity is unattainable. We can- 
not altogether avoid such terms but 
must recognize the difficulties they 
afford. 

When we cannot demonstrate our 
“meaning” by the non-verbal meth- 
ods of pointing and pantomime, a 
useful method is translating a high- 





level abstraction into terms of ob- 
servable events. 

Metaphor may also be used to clari- 
fy meaning. This device, ordinarily 
associated with “imagination,” is 
used even in the physical sciences 
(e.g., in describing the structure of 
the atom). 

When one has clarified his meaning 
by the devices just mentioned, he 
facilitates exchange of ideas with 
others, even with people who do 
not consider “correct” his interpre- 
tation of a given high-level abstrac- 
tion. 


10. A concern for “objectivity” does not 


11. 


imply that objectivity must be re- 
garded as an ultimate goal. Ulti- 
mately, practical decisions must be 
determined by value-judgments. But 
willingness to search objectively for 
as many relevant facts as possible 
will give value-judgments a more 
solid foundation. 

Whether or not a tendency to judge 
things as simply “good” or “bad” 
is universal, it can be modified. The 
“two-valued orientation” is often 
useful as a starting point but should 
not be the final stage in one’s think- 
ing. Since modifications of the two- 
valued orientation are essential, 
training in formal debate may be 
less important than training in panel 
discussion. 


The group inclined to the view that 


semantics should not be taught as a unit 
in the composition / communication 
course, but should be correlated with 
the usual activities of such a course. Use 
of the actual term semantics is not essen- 
tial. A textbook on semantics can, how- 
ever, be used to advantage. 


Several ways in which semantics can 


be useful in the teaching of composition 
were pointed out. It can help students 
to realize that they have more to say 
than they may at first suppose, and to 
judge when they have “really said some- 
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thing” and when they have merely ver- 
balized. It can help them to make the 
important distinction between fact and 
judgment. Writing assignments confined 
to factual statements are useful in point- 
ing up the distinction. But one must be 
careful not to give the impression that 
making judgments is intrinsically 
“wrong.” Papers in which the student 
must formulate a thesis and support it 
with facts are valuable. Such papers 
should show that the writer is aware of 
opposing arguments. 

Semantics is further useful in alerting 
students to the importance of writing for 
an audience and choosing their language 
with this audience in mind. (Here avoid- 
ance of the word “theme,” which usually 
connotes an artificial performance for an 
English course, will be a psychological 
advantage.) A difficult problem is keep- 
ing students aware of an audience with- 
out making them suppose that we recom- 
mend a mere set of clever tricks for 
manipulating the audience. 

In the final session, some paragraphs 
were supplied for semantic analysis, to 
show how much analysis can help stu- 
dents understand and evaluate what 
they read. The group devoted the greater 
part of the session to a single paragraph 
on which feelings were strong and di- 
verse. Analysis brought out the impor- 
tance of asking what data might underlie 
the author’s judgments; whether he was 
at fault for not indicating the sources of 
his data; what kind of audience he was 
addressing and to what extent the nature 
of his audience might explain and/or 
justify his techniques; how far one can 
distinguish between necessary simplifi- 
cation and a simplification that amounts 
to blameworthy falsifying; etc. Hasty 
contrast with another paragraph was 
used to show a different and perhaps 
more satisfactory proportioning of fac- 
tual and interpretive language. Low- 
level abstractions were shown to control 
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tone, mood, and attitude, not merely to 
communicate “objective truth.” Hence it 
became apparent that semantics may be 
useful in teaching the analysis and crea- 
tion of imaginative literature as well as 
of more obviously “practical” kinds of 
writing. 
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6. The Composition/Communications Course in Technical Schools 


The always lively and generally pro- 
ductive discussions in Workshop 6 re- 
volved around two basic topics: 

1) What is being done, and what more 
can be done, to make the study and prac- 
tice of good writing something more than 
an isolated experience in the education 
of the student in a technical college? 

2) To what extent should it be the 
responsibility of the composition/com- 
munication course, while continuing its 
emphasis on the development of writing 
skills, to introduce the student to non- 
expository literature or at least to a con- 
sideration of literary, moral, or social 
values? 

The first session of Workshop 6 was 
devoted to a roundtable presentation of 
specific procedures used in the schools 
represented to encourage continued good 
writing outside the confines of the com- 
position classroom. The general conclu- 
sions reached were, first, that at present, 
except in isolated instances of coopera- 
tion, very little is in force; and second, 
that much more needs to be done. 

At a second session the discussion 
turned more specifically to what has been 
tried that might be usable in other insti- 
tutions. The most promising practices 
used within and without the composition 
class to stimulate continuous good writ- 
ing and to make the student aware of 
the need for improving his writing skills 
included these: 

1) To invite distinguished speakers 
from corporations at the beginning of 
the freshman year to address all new stu- 
dents on the practical values of good 
writing—that is, on the importance of ef- 
fective communication in securing, hold- 
ing, and advancing on a job; and to soli- 
cit and use letters from former students 
for the same purpose. 

2) To use various classroom devices 
(a number of which were described in 
detail) to bring home dramatically to 
the student the difficulties involved in 





making himself clear at all times to his 
particular audience with his special pur- 
pose. 

3) To separate the two semesters of 
the typical freshman English year, giving 
the second semester in the latter half of 
the sophomore year or the first of the 
junior year, so that the “backslider” 
(who constitutes the majority) may be 
jolted and the now-more-mature student 
may be reached. 

4) To institute writing proficiency 
tests sometime after the sophomore year, 
failure of which would require students 
to attend a writing laboratory until their 
difficulties had been overcome. 

5) To encourage the use of a maxi- 
mum number of essay questions in tests 
in all humanities courses as well as wher- 
ever possible in scientific and technical 
courses. 

6) To motivate teachers in all tech- 
nical subjects to mark down papers when 
the writing quality falls below accept- 
able standards; and, as a corollary of 
this, to urge the English Department to 
provide assistance where practical. 

7) To route all or selected papers from 
technical departments through the Eng- 
lish Department for criticism of style 
and form. This paper reading should re- 
sult in reduced teaching schedules for 
those assigned to it. 

8) To provide English Department 
personnel with a voice in determining 
the grade for theses submitted to techni- 
cal departments. 

9) To encourage technical depart- 
ments to hire their own technical writing 
readers. 

10) Finally—and most promising of 
all—to follow the lead of Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, in hiring 
“floating” readers exclusively to read 
papers submitted for technical courses. 
At Case each paper is carefully corrected 
and graded for its writing efficiency; the 
composition grade affects the total grade 
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of the paper. Significantly, at Case these 
readers do no other teaching. 

In discussing question number 2 cited 
above, the Workshop members generally 
agreed that literature should be intro- 
duced into the composition/communica- 
tion course—not as a fillip or end in it- 
self but as a means to a variety of ends 
related to the development of the stu- 
dent’s writing. Such ends might include: 
1) development of close, perceptive 
reading; 2) encouragement of awareness 
of sentence and paragraph flow and 
style; 3) stimulus for theme-topic ideas; 
and 4) fostering awareness of the stu- 
dent to the world around him and to 
himself in that world. 

The Workshop, finally, discussed fa- 
vorably the contention that English De- 
partments should rethink—and probably 
replan—the often tradition-bound courses 
they offer as “service” courses to non- 
English majors with a view to utilizing 
in the best possible way the limited num- 
ber of hours available to them and to 
fulfilling the particular needs and inter- 
ests of technically oriented young men 
and women of the ’60’s. 
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7. The Composition/Communication Course in Junior Colleges 


The four-session workshop opened on 
the topic of the organization of composi- 
tion courses in junior colleges. First was 
sought an answer to the question “What 
kinds of organization of courses actually 
exist?” Here the group had to consider 
both the transfer-terminal scheme of 
programming and the problem of levels 
of composition in a transfer program. It 
was found that far-Western junior col- 
leges tend to have both transfer and 
terminal programs in English composi- 
tion and that Eastern junior colleges tend 
to have one program only for both termi- 
nal and transfer students. In the matter 
of levels of composition within the trans- 
fer program, it was found that almost 
all junior colleges represented at the 





workshop have remedial English pro- 
grams. Some schools have three levels 
of remedial courses, some two levels, and 
some one. 

The second question asked for the first 
session was “What is a desirable organi- 
zation of courses?” The consensus was 
that separate transfer and terminal pro- 
grams are not necessary. The inference 
was that all junior college students 
should enter the transfer program. There 
was also general agreement that remedial 
programs are necessary in junior colleges 
and that they should maintain rigorous 
enough standards to weed out students 
of sub-college caliber. It was further 
agreed that these remedial courses 
should permit students to obtain units 
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for junior college terminal graduation 
without receiving transferrable college 
credit. 

The general topic for the second ses- 
sion was the classification program in the 
junior college. The following questions 
were considered in this connection: How 
should placement be determined? How 
can a distinction be made between sub- 
ject matter of remedial classes and that 
of regular freshman-level classes? Is 
there a need for a writing test in the 
placement program? 


Various observations resulted. One 
participant maintained that a sample of 
writing should be required, even though 
it might be unreliable. Another stated 
that the Language Score is probably the 
most reliable guide to success in compo- 
sition courses. Another had found the 
L Score plus an objective test plus a 
composition more satisfactory, the com- 
bination minimizing errors of tests. Fol- 
lowing a comprehensive test, the head 
of one English department read a com- 
position and placed the students accord- 
ing to the results of the two tests. Five 
participants reported that their schools 
have minimum standards set and reject 
any student falling below that standard. 
One school reported that the English de- 
partment had no part in the placement 
program. Others suggested that the orig- 
inal placement be confirmed by the first 
theme. After lengthy discussion, the 
group concurred that an essay is desir- 
able as a part of or as confirmation of 
placement and that the administration 
should provide funds for any pre-regis- 
ration work in this connection. 

Much of the third session of the work- 
shop was devoted to a discussion of the 
suggestion made at the general session 
that the emphasis of the CCCC be 
broadened. No clear conclusions were 
reached by the group. 

Mr. Fleischer, turning again to the 
matter of classification, suggested that 
classification be diagnostic and that each 
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student should be given an opportunity 
to take responsibility and to be chal- 
lenged, regardless of his track. He 
stressed the importance of an offering 
that will not repeat high-school materials 
and methods and favored exemption and 
acceleration where possible. 

The question was asked whether the 
main concern of the remedial courses 
should be to teach correctness of ex- 
pression. There was general agreement 
that it should. Miss Burrows pointed out 
that the course in Fundamentals of 
Usage and Style in the General College 
at Minnesota is always the first to fill, 
though it is not required. Mrs. Herr 
read a recommendation from a group of 
engineering alumni to the effect that the 
student engineer should learn mechani- 
cal correctness, clear and concise expres- 
sion, and clear reading. 

In conclusion, the workshop returned 
to Mr. Fleischer’s “handling of ideas’ 
concept, adding that the quality of devel- 
opment counts. 

The fourth session began with a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of the previ- 
ous workshop period on the basic prin- 
ciples underlying freshman composition. 
After various comments, the group 
seemed to agree that the prime purpose 
was the development of an idea; that 
the writer must have a purpose; and 
that he must develop his thesis by means 
of unity, emphasis, and coherence. Em- 
phasis was given to the idea that stu- 
dents should be presented constantly 
with written material of good quality as 
models. 

The value of the research (library, 
reference) paper was next on the agen- 
da. Questions were raised: Is it of value 
only if the students are going on to 4 
four-year school? Is it a service course 
for other departments? Is such research 
valuable in other fields, such as com- 
munity activities? What about doing all 
the steps up to the actual writing and 
then stopping? Could this collection of 
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material be done by some other device 
rather than in a formal manner? The con- 
sensus was that some type of research 
procedure is necessary and that the 
length of the paper should be deter- 
mined by the type chosen; e.g., the con- 
trolled research paper, primary sources 
or primary plus secondary sources. 
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8. The Composition/Communication Course in the 
Teacher-Training Program 


Members of Workshop 8 considered 
questions dealing strictly with C/C in 
the teacher-training program and with 
certain other matters related to C/C 
problems in general. It was agreed by 
most that the freshman course should 
not be differentiated according to stu- 
dents’ vocational goals. The same course 
should be taken by a future elementary 
school teacher (who, of course, would 
teach language arts) as would be taken 
by a future secondary school English 
teacher; also, students not preparing to 
teach need not—perhaps should not— 
take a special course. As one workshop 
member put it, “Future teachers and 
others are communicators in the same 
degree, and, therefore, no special provi- 
sions for future teachers in the C/C 
course are necessary.” Another com- 
mented, “I haven't got time for special 


emphases. I have all I can do to achieve 
the regular aims of a communication 
course.” 

On the other side of the discussion, one 
person maintained that C/C for future 
teachers should at least give special em- 
phasis to language and communication 
theory, since students who become teach- 
ers should possess in addition to lan- 
guage skills an ability to teach those 
skills to others; hence a greater theoreti- 
cal understanding of the course is desir- 
able. 

It was agreed that all students should 
have thorough training in language, but 
the exact content of such training was 
not formulated. One person urged that 
we must produce students who “know 
what’s going on in linguistics,” and an- 
other urged the inclusion of work in se- 
mantics. Whether to teach grammar or 
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usage was touched upon, mostly to dis- 
tinguish between them. However, there 
was agreement on certain principles, 
namely, that instruction should be lin- 
guistically oriented, descriptive rather 
than prescriptive, positive rather than 
negative. 

Some urged persuasively that “tradi- 
tional grammar” was not a settled, con- 
sistent body of information and that it 
contained many problems and inconsis- 
tencies. Therefore, it was maintained, it 
is incorrect to think of advocates of a 
linguistic approach as_ troublemakers 
who seek faults where none previously 
existed. But it was also maintained by 
one that final evidence is lacking to show 
that linguistically sound teaching pro- 
cedures are more effective than older 
procedures. However, it was agreed that 
since many of the older procedures are 
clearly unsatisfactory, there is nothing 
to lose by trying the linguistic approach 
which has, at least, the virtue of being 
a more defensible approach to language 
matters. 

On the subject of the status of the 
communication course, it is interesting 
that no member of the workshop who is 
presently teaching composition indicated 
a desire to change to the teaching of 
communication; and those presently 
teaching communication (a minority) 
were almost all willing to accept a sep- 
aration of speech and writing if the 
courses were “coordinated.” 

The miscellaneous points listed below 
emerged during general discussion: 

a. Rigid standards for spelling should 
prevail, but when socially accept- 
able spelling changes occur, teachers 
should accept the changes grace- 
fully. 

Teachers can expect no real success 
until students feel the need to in- 
crease their mastery of language. 

Businessmen are not much con- 
cerned with language correctness 
for themselves but are very much 
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concerned with language correctness 
for their secretaries. 

The English language is not the 
private property of English teachers, 
and, therefore, instruction in Eng- 
lish must be descriptive and sensi- 
tive to levels of usage. 

Even children who are “bad in Eng- 
lish” and who have serious trouble 
with case, verb formation, etc., do 
still have a substantial understand- 
ing of English structure upon which 
the teacher can build. Even the 
worst of native-born speakers may 
be expected to know the SVO pat- 
tern of the English sentence. 


f. There is no need to tie communica- 

tion courses to the freshman year; 
a theory course in communication 
could appropriately be taught in the 
senior year. 
A major handicap to communica- 
tion courses is the difficulty many 
instructors have in providing proper- 
ly balanced work in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening; another 
is the difficulty many instructors 
have in preparing lessons and “main- 
taining standards” in those areas 
in which they have had little or no 
formal training. 
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9. The Composition/Communication Course in 
Large Schools and Universities 


It was agreed at the first session that 
the headings of Chairman Schueller’s 
agenda supply the topics for the four 
meetings and that other points be taken 
up as they related to those topics. Dis- 
cussion, initially about the small class, 
moved to problems of teaching larger 
groups — and their solutions. It was 
agreed that small classes (twenty-five or 
fewer) are best, although the number 
of sections and of papers any one person 
must grade really determines the mean- 
ing of small. Mr. Schueller suggested that 
the problem really resolved itself into 
“How many themes can a teacher read 
per weekend?” Discussion continued on 
this question: How can we be sure that 
temporary and heterogeneous staffs will 
hold to homogeneous standards (so far 
as they are possible or desirable)? In 
answer, reference was made to the stand- 
ard syllabus and departmental final ex- 
aminations and then to various “commit- 
tee grading” systems designed to cure 
the vicious or the sentimental teacher 
as well as aid the unskilled one. Expos- 
ing novice instructors to theme files, to 
staff “grading contests,” or to visits by 
supervisors was advocated to achieve 
some degree of uniformity. Objective 
tests were considered questionable in 
maintaining uniformity. 

_ Mr. Derrick briefly described the writ- 
ing laboratory system of the University 
of Florida (Gainesville), and Miss Ride- 
out told of the use of lay correctors (con- 


tract correctors) in Newton (Massachu- 
setts) High School. Mr. Dykstra sug- 
gested that certain senior members of 
the faculty devote half their teaching 
hours to supervising novice or untrained 
instructors. Such supervisors would visit 
classes weekly, read themes, observe 
trainees, and carry final responsibility 
for grades. The programs at Wayne 
State, Illinois, and Kansas were briefly 
discussed. A minority reported that 
every member of the department taught 
at least one section of freshman English 
every three years. The schools repre- 
sented reported various kinds of staffing: 
Bowling Green — largely by instructors; 
Oklahoma—50 percent by impermanent 
instructors; Dayton — all by full-time 
staff; Wayne State—25 percent by grad- 
uate assistants; Marquette—20 percent by 
graduate assistants, 50 percent by in- 
structors; Florida — all by permanent 
members except in the writing labora- 
tory where some graduate assistants are 
used; Western Reserve—at least 50 per- 
cent by full-time staff; Temple—a third or 
more by graduate students; North Caro- 
lina—85 percent by graduate assistants; 
Illinois—95 percent by graduate assist- 
ants; Boston University—part by grad- 
uate assistants and part by full-time or 
part-time staff. 

At the opening of the second session 
the subject of small classes came up 
again. Administrators must be con- 
vinced, it was thought, (1) that small 
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classes are desirable and (2) that com- 
position is not some kind of general edu- 
cation but a developing skill which can- 
not be mastered once and for all, but 
needs constant exercise. These prelimin- 
ary matters over, the discussion turned 
to the future possibilities of teaching- 
machines. That machines would be an 
improvement over textbooks was ques- 
tioned. What problems are involved in 
the “setting up” of machines? The great- 
est possible benefit from machines, it 
seemed, would be relief from certain 
chores. It was suggested that such an 
artist as Walt Disney could put course 
material on film which could be shown 
many times to very large groups. The 
chief fallacy in the use of machines, Mr. 
Morgan pointed out, is that, although it 
is possible to “pour in” information to 
large groups, C/C courses must “draw 
out” information and ideas — and that 
this is best done in small groups. In an 
experiment at Illinois with a closed-cir- 
cuit TV system the lecturer in a course 
in the oral interpretation of literature 
thought the system showed promise; but 
a “section man” reported that many stu- 
dents used the hour for napping and 
working on other courses. 


The group always came back to the 
fact that someone must read themes, and 
that if TV or motion pictures are used, 
the teacher is reduced to a paper-grader 
and a conference-giver. It should be pos- 
sible to divide C/C courses so that a 
live lecturer speaks to large groups with 
small discussion meetings once or twice 
a week. One certain benefit would be 
the increased coherence of the course if 
the lecturer supervised the assistants. 
Some questioned whether composition 
is a lecture subject. Others reported that 
the lecturer-assistant system seems to 
work. But it does not save money. 

The third session took up the problem 
of dealing with transfer students, espe- 
cially those whose writing is deficient. 
It was suggested that hour-requirements 


should be replaced with proficiency. 
requirements. A variety of current Sys- 
tems was discussed. With the exception 
of North Carolina, which requires all 
transfers and all sophomores to take a 
proficiency test, everyone agreed that 
the transfer student is a problem not cur- 
rently faced. It was pointed out that a 
state university requiring transfers to 
take proficiency exams perhaps invites 
trouble. Various clinic systems for trans- 
fers and others were discussed. At 
Wayne State an instructor referring a 
student to a writing clinic can withhold 
a grade until the clinic reports proficien- 
cy. One school reported giving provi- 
sional grades in composition which could 
be withdrawn at any time. It was 
agreed that transfer students who write 
competently or better should not be re- 
quired to fulfill composition require- 
ments, and the possibility that superior 
freshmen might take examinations to 
establish college credit was also dis- 
cussed. Such a practice would have an 
“inspirational” effect on high schools. It 
was pointed out that some transfer stu- 
dents have been unwisely exempted by 
their original institutions from composi- 
tion requirements and that when this 
happens, English departments are at the 
mercy of registrars and admissions offi- 
cers. 

After discussions about the lack of 
carry-over from the writing course to 
other courses and the deterioration of 
student writing between sophomore and 
junior years, it was pointed out that writ: 
ing is a skill which improves with prac- 
tice, but deteriorates without it. It was 
suggested that the equivalent of the 
present freshman and sophomore courses 
be given to cover the whole four-yeat 
period. But the group agreed that, al- 
though the idea was sound, the concen- 
tration of specialized courses in the jum 
ior and senior years would make it im- 
practicable. It was suggested that indus- 
tries which hire graduates might well 
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support the demand for a senior C/C 
course in their area. Recent graduates 
often point out the need for such a 
course. Mr. Dykstra reported on an ex- 
periment at Kansas in which the English 
department made consultants available 
for conferences with students writing 
papers for other departments. Both facul- 
ty and students were pleased with the 
experiment. Another possibility suggest- 
ed was that a consultant be trained in 
the skills and the language of each field 
concerned; most English departments 
probably have staff members with such 
training. It was also pointed out that 
such experiments might raise the status 
of English departments by making ex- 
perts in technical areas realize that there 
are also experts in the humanities—at 
least in writing. 


Again the many functions of the C/C 
department were mentioned. After some 
discussion it was agreed that proficiency 
exams really do prevent students defi- 
cient in composition from graduating and 
that English departments if they are 
properly supported by all faculties 
should accept responsibility for maintain- 
ing proficiency in writing in the junior 
and senior years. It was suggested that 
students making only C’s and D’s in 
composition be officially advised to take 
remedial or extra courses. 

The fourth meeting was concerned 
with the problem of training composi- 
tion staffs. Each member of the work- 
shop repeated earlier reports on the por- 
tion of the composition load which is 
borne by graduate assistants in his 
school. Five of the twelve schools repre- 
sented employ teachers with only B.A. 
degrees. It was agreed that schools can- 
not avoid the responsibility of training 
and supervising staffs. Wayne State re- 
ported that the English Department 
gives a seminar of one two-hour session 
a week for beginning teachers, with 
credit applying toward both the M.A. 
and state certification. Temple reported 
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a two-hour credit course dealing with 
grading practice and a study of English 
grammar (Jespersen). Mr. Griggs said 
that both he and the students were dis- 
turbed about its lack of intellectual con- 
tent; Florida reported that it allowed no 
teaching credit for time given to such 
supervision. 

The discussion shifted to problems 
arising from class visiting: the instruc- 
tor’s fears, adverse student reaction, the 
content of the report made by the pro- 
fessor. To what degree should the novice 
instructor be criticized in writing? in 
conference? Should the presence of an 
incorrigible personality-problem be re- 
corded? Should such a person be encour- 
aged to give up teaching? The dubious 
worth of student evaluations of writing 
courses and of instructors was also dis- 
cussed. The session closed with a sense 
that the significant problems surround- 
ing the perennial question of the devol- 
opment of the writing skills of college 
students had been well summarized. 
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10. The Composition/Communication Course 
in Liberal Arts Colleges 


The first session was designed to dis- 
cuss the organization and pitch of the 
composition/communication course in 
the liberal arts college. 


Under the leadership of J. Carter Row- 
land the workshop came to general 
agreement that the freshman course still 
has a place in the curriculum of the 
liberal arts college. Citing the general 
poor preparation of the entering students, 
the group felt that what passed as col- 
lege preparation courses in the high 
schools were very often a poor substi- 
tute for freshman composition. 

Further, it was decided that the reme- 
dial course, as such, had very little value 
because time is wasted on students who 
do not have the potential to improve. 
Elimination of the course would be 
helpful as pressure would be exerted 
on the high school students to achieve 
a certain level of proficiency before en- 
tering college. There was almost uni- 
versal agreement that special courses for 
special groups on the freshman level 
(e.g., engineers and business students) 
within the liberal arts college were un- 
wise as such courses tended to destroy 
the concept of a liberal education. 


Next point of discussion concerned the 
desirability of the marriage between 
literature and composition on the fresh- 
man level. Here there was a distinct di- 
vergence of opinion as some of the par- 
ticipants felt that literature could be 
used as a vehicle for teaching composi- 
tion. Most, however, felt that literature 
should be taught for its own sake. Too 
often literature is used as an excuse for 
not teaching the basic skills of writing. 
The group concluded that literature, 
when used, should be used moderately 
and with a great deal of selectivity. 

The second session of the workshop 
had as its framework “Methods of Im- 
proving the C/C Program in the Liberal 


Arts College”. Initial concern in this 
session was the defining of the term 
“Communication”. Few of the colleges 
represented offer a course in which there 
is integrated teaching of all the com- 
munication skills. 

Questions of the use of the course 
syllabus led to a spirited discussion as 
to the use and abuse of the syllabus. 
Most agreed upon the importance of a 
syllabus which would at least define the 
objectives and the content of the fresh- 
man course. 


Don Keister then initiated the discus- 
sion of the use of “controlled research” 
texts. Conceding that “controlled re- 
search” texts have some value in the 
shorter assignments, the workshop par- 
ticipants felt that the long paper pro- 
motes critical judgment, allows the stu- 
dent to familiarize himself with the 
library, and gives the student experience 
in assembling and organizing a mass of 
information. In any case, no one of the 
participants advocated the use of “con- 
trolled research” without some additional 
library work. Many questions were raised 
concerning the scope of the research 
paper, but everyone emphasized the im- 
portance of and need for teaching the 
research paper as an essential part of the 
freshman program. 

Other problems discussed included 
the use of departmental examinations, 
methods used to correct themes, worth of 
re-writes and revisions of themes, and 
ways of selecting topics for research 
papers in the freshman course. 

During the third session, as in the first 
session, the participants pointed to the 
importance of retaining the present sys- 
tem of workshops as the most important 
part of the program in the CCCC. 

Discussion in this session centered 
around comments made by Mary Helen 
Fretts and Sister M. Aquinas as each 
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delineated programs in use at their col- 
leges. Further comments were made 
concerning the proposed change in the 
structure of the CCCC. Several conclu- 
sions were reached and were sent to the 
executive committee. 


At the beginning of the fourth session 
the Chairman suggested to the members 
that each of the participants try to bring 
copies of syllabi to sessions in future 
years to enable the participants to make 
comparisons. 

Topic of the fourth session was “Ways 
of Retaining Values of the Composition 
Course Through the Other Three Years 
of College”. William Neville posed the 
question: What can be done to dispel the 
student’s idea that English is an isolated 
problem? Suggested methods for allevi- 
ating the problem were legion. Several 
of the group had experimented with the 
‘Yellow Slip” program and found it 
gratifying in cases where there could be 
all-college cooperation. Others have a 
required theme after the junior year as 
arequisite for graduation. Several others 
used a system of tutorial help for upper- 
classmen who are deficient. There was no 
consensus here as to a “best method,” 
but all felt the need of some way to 
make the student aware of the disci- 
plines of writing. Jean McClure Kelty 
felt there was a need to motivate the 
freshman so that he realized the need 
of transfer to the other areas of knowl- 
edge. 

Several of the participants in the con- 
cluding session commented optimistical- 
ly on the influence of the Advanced 
Placement Program on the composition 
course. Several dangers were outlined 
here as the participants felt that many 
high-school teachers may attempt to do 
too much, and that they must be guided 
toward an understanding of what is ex- 
pected of them. The importance of an 
active articulation program with the 
high-school teachers was cited as ex- 
tremely crucial. Those who have Ad- 
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vanced Placement Programs felt that 
more often than not students having 
gone through such programs in the high 
schools find themselves thinking they 
are better than they actually are. The 
main dangers seem to be twofold: the 
possibility of superficiality in the pro- 
gram and the need to emphasize quality 
rather than quantity. 


In conclusion, the workshop dealt 
briefly with a discussion of particular 
programs in specific colleges. It was felt 
that the composition / communication 
college program in the liberal arts college 
was not distinctly different from the 
programs in other colleges. 


Chairman; J. Carter Rowland, Gannon College, 
Erie, Pa. 
Co-Chairman: Donald Keister, University of 
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Alice Grant, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
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Manchester, Indiana 
— E. Jackson, Wilberforce University, 
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W. Grayson Lappert, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 
Peter F. McCafferty, The College Of Steuben- 
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Melvin Peacock, Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky 
Hubert R. Pellman, Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Harold M. Petitfus, Marian College, Indianapo- 
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Arthur W. Shumaker, 
Greencastle, Indiana 

Sister M. Celeste, O. 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Sister Mary Charles, IHM, Immaculata College, 
Penna. 

Sister Mary Cleta Larkin, R. S. M., Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DePauw University, 


P., Dominican College, 
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Sister Rita Catherine, S. C. N., Nazareth Col- 
lege, Louisville, Kentucky 

Dolores Sonnhatter, 

Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
N. Chili, N. Y. 

F, A. Washenheim, O. F. M., Quincey College, 
Illinois 


11. Administering the Freshman Course 


The officers of the workshop prepared 
a detailed outline for discussion which 
Chairman Ford presented to the partici- 
pants as a possible working plan. Since 
the outline was well thought-out and 
complete, it was accepted with sugges- 
tions that the topics be taken up in the 
following groups: I) Patterns of respon- 
sibility (relationships between chairmen 
of freshman English and department 
heads); II) Guiding teaching activities 
(syllabus, examinations, conference per- 
iods, etc.); III) Evaluating teaching ef- 
fectiveness (class visits, conferences); 
IV) Assigning teachers (qualification, 
rank, number of sections); V) Reward- 
ing superior teaching; VI) Selection of 
textbooks and other materials. 

Although the workshop discussion 
ranged at times over the whole area of 
matters related to freshman English, the 
early selection and ordering of topics 
served effectively to give focus and co- 
herence to the four workshop meetings. 
The fact that large and small freshman 
English courses were represented and 
that heads of department, directors of 
freshman English, chairmen of freshman 
English committees, and even adven- 
turous instructors were present led to 
discussions in which agreements were 
seldom reached; but the composition of 
the workshop did permit a good cross- 
section view of practices and principles 
in freshman English and also gave par- 
ticipants some further insight into how 
a freshman English course may look from 
such different points of view as that of 
a department head and that of an en- 
thusiastic but not - very - experienced 
young instructor. 


The discussion was brought to focus 
by Mr. Baughman who reported on a 
freshman directors meeting he attended 
at the University of Nebraska two years 
ago. He raised problems of class size, 
the remedial program, and staffing of 
composition classes. The workshop inter- 
ested itself primarily in the patterns of 
authority and responsibility between the 
department heads and directors of the 
composition course. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
directors varied widely, and in most 
cases areas of responsibility were not 
clearly defined. The University of New 
Mexico was a notable exception because 
the English Department there has devel- 
oped a constitution under which the en- 
tire department operates. 

Nearly all colleges and _ universities 
represented at the workshop have a 
program through which new teachers 
are worked into the English program. 
There tends to be greater emphasis on 
seminars for English 1 instructors. Dis- 
cussion in Workshop 11 indicated that 
most new instructors welcome help and 
guidance. It seems evident too that 
supervision of instructors is becoming 
more strict; that the required assignment 
of core material or the following of a 
day-to-day syllabus is becoming more 
common, the inspection of theme files 
more thorough, and that class visits by 
course directors or experienced teachers 
is a growing practice. 

Reward for teaching done by grad- 
uate assistants continues meager. The 
usual stipend is about $2000 for teach- 
ing six semester hours. There is some 
variation in both pay scales and amount 
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of teaching. Teaching assistants from 
Texas participate in a program through 
which they can receive $500 in addition 
to their regular salary for excellent or 
superior teaching. The English graduate 
assistants compete with those from other 
departments. 


Mr. Greene of the University of De- 
troit gave an interesting review of tele- 
vision in the composition course. He sug- 
gested that TV is best for in-service 
training for teaching fellows and new 
teachers. Programs are piped into the 
class rooms and provide a pattern for 
the new teachers to follow and at the 
same time are a good supplement to the 
regular class procedures. Students at 
Detroit seem to like television, or at 
least they dislike it less than some other 
methods. 

Several members reported that they 
are now using large sections with gener- 
ally good results. These are usually or- 
ganized with a large lecture section and 
several drill or recitation groups. For the 
most part, graders are not used, but at 
Kansas State University the large sections 
do not break into drill groups but teach- 
ers have grading assistants. 

The workshop next discussed the as- 
signing of classes to teachers; much of 
the discussion centered around methods 
of fairly distributing classes to teachers 
while still taking into consideration other 
factors (ie. the placing of honors sec- 
tions at the most desirable hours.) One 
reported method of using available room 
more economically was the practice of 
having an instructor teaching three sec- 
tions of the same class meet all three 
sections in an auditorium simultaneously 
once a week. 

A discussion of course loads revealed 
that the 12-hour teacher load generally 
prevails, with several schools having a 
l5-hour load. Most of the departments 
split a full-time instructor’s load into 8 
composition classes and 1 upper-level 
class; those with 15-hour loads charac- 
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teristically enjoy a 3/2 or a 2/8 split. 

In a discussion of the course loads of 
directors (chairmen, co-ordinators, etc. ) 
of freshman English, it became apparent 
that, depending on the size and nature 
of the staff (whether mostly graduate 
assistants or mostly full-time faculty), 
the directors’ course loads ranged from 
6 to 10 hours. Most of the directors teach 
one section of freshman English, though 
a few teach none. 


A general question about the attitude 
of the members of the workshop toward 
the value of the work involved in ad- 
ministering the freshman course elicited 
the response from the members that the 
work was not only necessary but also 
valuable and worthy. 

Another discussion emphasized the 
importance of giving instructors a load 
that neither requires many different 
preparations nor requires them to teach 
the same material four times in the 
same day. 

Chairman Ford then called for ques- 
tions to be considered by the workshop 
at the next annual meeting. This call 
elicited the suggestion that separate 
workshops be established on the prob- 
lems of remedial classes and superior 
classes. Problems suggested for consid- 
eration next year were (1) seeking co- 
operation from other departments and 
(2) assessing qualifications of teachers. 
Several different suggestions dealt with 
the problem of accommodating repre- 
sentatives from both large and small 
schools in separate workshops or in dif- 
ferent sessions of the same workshop. 

In response to President Leggett’s re- 
quest for the workshop’s feeling regard- 
ing the continuation of workshops, the 
following was passed: 

The members of Workshop 11 are in 

favor of continuing workshops and 

conducting a limited number of sem- 
inars in areas in which they are ap- 
propriate. 
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William C. Baker, Youngstown University, Ohio 

Anne Greene, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, Ill. 

Emily Anne Smith, Berea College, Kentucky 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit 

J. R. Bashore, Jr., Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Ohio 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, N. Y. 

aes Hull, State Teachers College, Indiana, 

a. 

Ken Macrorie, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

+ Antolis, The College of Steubenville, 

io 

Sister M. Elaine, Dominican College, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

—. H. Webster, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 

Marjorie C. Robinson, Fort Dodge Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa 

Richard F, Bauerle, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware 

Amy H. Pathe, University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Coleman Arnold, Georgetown College, Kentucky 


Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


Fred K. Lengle, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


Franklin Norvish, Northeastern University, 
Boston 


Sister Margaret Patrick, S. L., Loretto Junior 
College, Nerinx, Ky. 

Janet Lucas, Georgetown College, Kentucky 

W. N. McDonald, University of Toledo, Ohio 

Edward J. Sims, Springfield College, Mass. 


12. Texts in the Composition/Communication Course 


(The report of this Workshop and the list of participants were not available in 


time for inclusion. ) 


13. The Composition/Communication Course for the Gifted Student 


If any single overriding conclusion 
emerged from these discussions it would 
be that all the problems characteristic 
of any composition course are height- 
ened, intensified, and rendered less evad- 
able in the composition course for the 
gifted student. Whether the problems be 
those of selecting students and instruc- 
tors or of defining objectives and decid- 
ing how to achieve them, certainly their 
complexity and urgency, and perhaps 
even their ultimate insolubility were felt 
throughout the discussions. 

High level of general intelligence, de- 


light in the skillful and precise use of 
language, insatiable curiosity, and a 
willingness to “mix-it-up” in the competi- 
tive search for truth and knowledge— 
these are the pre-eminent qualities we 
look for in the gifted student. But no 
one has yet discovered any sure way to 
divine the presence of these qualities 
prior to performance, and the fact that 
more attention is being given to the 
gifted student does not seem to be ac- 
companied by particular success in find- 
ing better ways of discovering him. 
Among the most widely used and reason- 
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ably successful methods for selection are 

erformance on the verbal and mechani- 
cal parts of aptitude tests and college 
entrance examinations and the specially 
administered essay written during the 
placement and orientation period. If this 
method of selection tends to recognize 
more readily the superior performer 
within the system rather than the more 
individually creative student, it can be 
said that the student so chosen and given, 
in turn, the opportunity to elect to par- 
ticipate in a special program will prob- 
ably profit from it. 

He will profit, that is, if he also has 
a gifted instructor who is willing to give 
large amounts of his time and energy to 
atask which will probably not help him 
in his professional advancement, who 
will be always on his guard against 
meddling administrators, who can nour- 
ish students’ pride in their special abili- 
ties without encouraging them to become 
arrogant, who will inspire without at- 
tempting to dominate or proselytize. If 
there is no assured way of finding such 
a teacher, there is at least wide consent 
that the standard marks of success are 
of little value as criteria. 


Not the least of this teacher’s prob- 
lems, as it has always been and always 
will be for good teachers of composition, 
is that the objectives of his course can- 
not be defined in terms of a prescribed 
body of material, that, indeed, any dis- 
cussion of objectives must include meta- 
physical considerations. Of course, we 
want the gifted student to write well 
and to take delight in the skillful use of 
language. But it is the gifted student 
above all who makes us face the complex 
relationships between writing and think- 
ing, between writing and being. Escape 
into the comfortable confines of gram- 
mar and mechanics exercises is unthink- 
able. The gifted student’s excitement 
over ideas must be nourished, further 
stimulated, and made inseparable from 
a desire to articulate these ideas fully in 
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a prose in which he takes delight and 
pride. There was rather wide agreement 
that in a composition course for the 
gifted student the instructor must have 
considerable freedom and flexibility, that 
he will be less concerned with techniques 
than with thinking, logic, and style— 
style in the sense of the student’s grow- 
ing discovery and awareness of his own 
individuality and potentialities. 

The ways offered to attempt to realize 
such objectives ran the full range from 
the highly structured course in which 
one particular problem, the nature of 
comedy, for instance, is studied and writ- 
ten about throughout the course, to an 
honors program with no regular classes 
and in which each student is allowed to 
pursue his own interests with relative 
freedom. For some these objectives can 
best be realized by largely denying the 
student the liberties of self-revelation 
while emphasizing the rigorous demands 
of logical exposition. For others the com- 
position course for the gifted student 
should be designed to prepare him for 
freedom from the rigidities of curricu- 
lum. Most of the courses, however, em- 
phasize the critical reading of literature 
and the critical writing about it on the 
sound assumption that these students 
are ready to enter the humane tradition. 


It was at the third session of the work- 
shop, when we had the chance to listen 
to four exceptionally gifted students 
from a Cincinnati high school, that the 
sense of the urgency and inescapability 
of these problems was so vividly and 
even poignantly reinforced. With poise, 
maturity, intelligence, and sincerity, they 
described the exciting experiences they 
were having in an advanced placement 
senior English course with a gifted teach- 
er. When asked what they wanted of this 
college composition course, they had as 
many different ideas as to curriculum 
and emphasis as the professors. But what 
they all wanted and expected and most 
clearly deserved was the continuing chal- 
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lenge and stimulation that they were 
finding so exciting and rewarding now. 
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W. F. Belcher, North Texas State College, 
Denton 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College, Birming.- 
ham, Alabama 

Emilie Bullock, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Fred G. Wolf, Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky 

Mrs. Alice G. Wilson, Ashland College, Ohio 

Paul J. Hague, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Donald S. Heines, Upsala College, East Orange, 
New Jersey 

Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Laura Jamison, 
Ohio 

Jeanette Stuart, Senior High School, Lima, 


Senior High School, Lima, 


io 
— N. Willett, Malone College, Canton, 
io 

Lettie J. Austin, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Sister Agnes Margaret, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington, Kentucky 

Sandra Cerini, Villa Madonna College, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky 

Sister Agnes Regina 

Frederick P. Kroeger, Flint Junior Community 
College, Michigan 

Samuel J. Mitchell, Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 

Anna H. Hamlin, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Marybeth Wycoff, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Elizabeth Williams, Wyoming High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


E. J. Raeth, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Raymond L. Kerig, University of Toledo, Ohio 


Marian McAnally, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 


14. Research in Composition/Communication 


Because of the diversity of ideas dis- 
cussed and the relatively unstructured 
progress of the workshop sessions, the 
following remarks are more “collage” 
than summary. There seemed to be 
widespread, if not unanimous, agree- 
ment on several points: 

1. Although there is evidence of some 
study, research, and experimenta- 
tion in matters relating to the teach- 
ing of composition and communica- 
tion, much more investigation is 
needed. The members on the whole 
favored research, at first with some 
aversion to the jargon of that activ- 
ity but by the third session with less 
revulsion to such terminology and 


more willingness to try to measure 
and to evaluate, even in statistical 
terms, certain problems and certain 
results in the teaching of writing. 
a. Limited studies in individual 
classrooms and by individual 
teachers are needed as well as 
more elaborate investigations. 
Small projects, it was believed, 
might add up, in toto, to some- 
thing of wide significance and 
value. Because the accumulation 
of such studies takes time, pa- 
tience was urged. 
Investigations like those report- 
ed on at the workshop and those 
recommended reveal the tre 
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mendous number of variables in- 
volved in matters of writing and 
the teaching of writing. As one 
participant put it, even the sim- 
plest of studies seems to become 
extremely large. 

Careful pre-planning, determin- 
ation of purposes and goals, and 
attempted control of variables 
are desirable before any exten- 
sive expenditure of time and 
money is made. 


. Teachers need to improve their 


research techniques and can 
profit from a study of the meth- 
odology of statisticians and other 
research scientists. A campus re- 
search group made up of people 
with different backgrounds, as 
at The General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, or a central 
coordinating agency for research 
on a given campus (or nation- 
ally) were suggested as means 


of improving research _ tech- 
niques. 
. Persons interested in research 
ought to apply for grants with 
the blessing and support of the 
COCCS. 


lege career instead of concen- 
trating it in his freshman year. 

To what extent can WHO agree on 
WHAT constitutes good writ- 
ing? 

Why should writing be taught; for 
what ultimate purposes do we 
teach writing? 

What should be taught about writ- 
ing? 

What accounts for student motiva- 
tion and interest in writing? 

How much do teachers know about 
what they are teaching; how 
qualified are they to judge stu- 
dent writing? 

How should teachers be trained for 
teaching composition/communi- 
cation ? 

Further study of teaching ma- 
chines. 

More studies of theme grading; 
detailed investigations of the ef- 
fect of amount of time put in on 
each paper; fatigue; student re- 
actions, etc. 

4. It was considered desirable that we 
have some centralized control over 
research—research already conduct- 
ed as well as investigations in the 
future. 

a. The CCCC might serve as 1) a 
central directing agency; 2) a 
clearing house; and 3) a report- 
ing agency for research in the 


2. Some of the studies reported on in field. 


the workshop or related panels are 


' Cc —" 
as follows: The CCCC might compile a list 


asure 
stical 
rtain 


Background of students’ studies. 
Investigations of pupil load or 
class size. 


of needed research. It was pro- 
posed that the Executive Com- 
mittee circulate a questionnaire 
to discover members’ research 


ng. Course evaluations. 
idual Studies of theme grading effective- 


activities: aims, types, scope, 
. ness. 
idual 


; means of support (if any), state 
I as ba a ial of progress, publication already 
tions. Readability studies. done. 
eved, Investigations of structural de- c. A publication similar to “Ab- 
ome- vices. stracts of English Studies” might 
and § 3. The following is a list of suggested be sponsored by the CCCC. 
lation studies or problem areas for recom- . A bibliography of relevant items 
», pa mended research: —research available in other dis- 
Investigations into the nature of ciplines, investigations, method- 
ve ology reports, etc., might be 


2part: Studies of writing. al neh iieiieched tee the 
those Effects of spreading student’s ex- compiled and distributed by the 
central agency. 


tre- perience in writing over his col- 
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This agency should encourage 
cooperative efforts and sharing 
of ideas. It should encourage re- 
search and help to eliminate 
waste of time, duplication of ef- 
fort. 
This agency might arrange for 
support of research projects (see 
1. e. above.). 

Reactions to specific points in the 

Report of the Committee on Future 

Directions (CCC, February, 1960, 

pp. 3-7). 

a. A motion was made and second- 
ed that we drop the words 
“especially in written discourse” 


from the newly stated purposes 
of CCCC. 


There was considerable object- 
tion to the retreat, reflected par- 
ticularly in the Report, from the 
broad communication concept to 
a more restricted concern for 
composition. 

There was general resistance to 
the suggestion in the Report, 
Projects for the Future, Item 5, 
that a professional testing bu- 
reau be aided by teachers of 
composition to set up tests to 
measure writing. It was felt 
quite strongly that we ought to 
hold the reins and get the help 
of trained research people in- 
stead. 


The group heartily endorsed 
Item 2. b. of the Report, to the 
effect that “. . . CCCC after a 
study of brochures (published 
by English departments of state 
universities which recommend 
standards for freshman writing) 
publish one to be distributed na- 
tionally. Such a brochure should 
not only describe the standards 
the CCCC is willing to stand by 
but provide examples of fresh- 
man papers at various levels of 
proficiency.” 


e. The majority of those attending 
the workshop especially favored 
Item 4 under The Annual Meet- 
ings of the CCCC which recom. 
mended turning some of the 
workshops into seminars. The 
group further suggested demon- 
strations and practical class pro- 
jects. 
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Almost fifty high school teachers and 
a dozen college teachers took part in 
Workshop A’s two sessions. Responding 
to the plea of the Conference on Basic 
Issues for a definition of the subject of 
English, the workshop asked the ques- 
tion, What is senior English in high 
school? 

This report summarizes the variety of 
answers to the question under three 
heads: (1) the teaching of composition, 
(2) some observations on the teaching 
of reading, and (8) suggestions toward 
improved instruction in reading and 
writing. 

Though Workshop A described in de- 
tail what is now being taught in twelfth- 
grade composition, it first tried to clarify 
its views on what should be taught. It 
agreed that twelfth-grade English should 
teach the college-bound student to read 
and write to the level of his capacity. 
Thus students need to write frequently 
and regularly, and will develop their full 
individual proficency in writing only 
when their compositions are thoroughly 
marked, criticized, and evaluated. The 
workshop further agreed that students 
should be encouraged to express their 
meaning precisely, in closely knit sen- 
tences and in unified, coherent para- 


graphs and essays. 


The testimony of Workshop A indi- 
cates, however, that as the course is 
now taught, teachers place varying de- 
grees of emphasis upon the writing of 
frequent, carefully supervised composi- 
tions. With heavy teaching loads, few 
teachers require a theme a week, half 
tty to get one every two weeks, and the 
test assign one every four to six weeks. In 
grading compositions, not many teachers 
tty to note each fault in the student’s 
thought and language, or require thor- 
ough revision. More often, teachers con- 
centrate upon marking one or two kinds 
of errors, which the student must cor- 































































COURSE IN THE TWELFTH GRADE 


A. The Composition/Communication Course in the Twelfth Grade 


rect, or have the class use composition 
paper with criteria provided by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
Instead of revision, some teachers make 
the student rewrite a theme using fresh 
material if it has more than a specified 
number of errors in usage or mechanics. 

The group did not agree on what is 
important in marking a theme and ap- 
peared reluctant to examine the matter. 
They expressed greater interest in de- 
vices suggested for reducing the time 
spent on grading. 

In length, the themes range from a 
page paragraph to an essay of several 
paragraphs. Some teachers assign one- 
paragraph themes during the first semes- 
ter and the longer theme thereafter. As- 
signing a single paragraph was defended 
on the ground that it gives busy teachers 
a chance to teach principles of composi- 
tion and permits frequent written work 
by reducing the time spent on grading 
papers. 

Teaching composition also varies in 
the types of writing done. Many high 
school teachers require exposition, de- 
scription, narration, and argument, as 
they assign social and business letters, 
reports, notes for talks, news-items, etc. 
Other teachers emphasize exposition be- 
cause they say it is basic to most of the 
writing which students will do in school 
or afterwards. 


On the sources of theme material, 
practice was less divided. The group ex- 
pressed distrust of theme topics based 
solely on personal experience, believ- 
ing that college-bound seniors can gain 
self-knowledge and insight into their cul- 
tural heritage and have more to write 
about if they choose assignments which 
call for the understanding of a signifi- 
cant aspect of the literature being read. 
Yet the workshop opposed limiting 
theme topics to interpretation, critical 
analysis, or consideration of structure, 
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because this practice subordinates com- 
position to literary appreciation. The 
study of literature should lead to writing 
in which the student tells what the liter- 
ary work says and examines his own 
ideas and experience in the new light 
provided by his reading. 

Four concluding observations on as- 
signing and grading compositions were 
advanced: 

1. To be prepared for college English, 
twelfth graders must write and write 
often. Their papers must be conscien- 
tiously marked for faults in grammar but 
especially for the quality and clarity of 
thought. Reading themes is wasted ef- 
fort if it becomes mere “error-hunting.” 
Since good writing aims at the communi- 
cation of clear thinking, the competent 
grader is obliged to read compositions 
for their thought and show student writ- 
ers their faulty reasoning and how to 
correct it. 

2. In teaching composition, the in- 
structor needs to develop a sequence of 
writing assignments which move from 
simple to progressively more difficult 
topics. The alert teacher has definite 
goals in mind and lets the class know 
them. He explains each theme assign- 
ment in detail to motivate the class and 
guide its progress. 

3. Composition work for the twelfth- 
grade student preparing for college 
should stress the writing of carefully 
thought-out essays containing several 
paragraphs. Particularly for superior 
minds, a one page-paragraph does not 
offer an incentive for students to think 
their way through a body of material 
large enough to challenge their best ef- 
fort. In actual practice, moreover, a 
writer seldom arranges the details of his 
paragraph consciously, or by a fixed 
scheme. Since paragraphs are usually 
units of a longer composition, students 
will learn paragraphing realistically as 
they organize a series of paragraphs into 
an ordered whole. 
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4, If teachers do not have time to read 
thoroughly a theme a week, they should 
require a theme at longer intervals, and 
on less frequently required themes dem- 
onstrate to the individual student how to 
organize and express his ideas effective- 
ly. 
Though instruction in reading was not 
discussed at length, workshop members 
appeared to be in accord upon four 
points: 

1. Reading precedes and gives a stim- 
ulus to writing, but a good teacher rec- 
ognizes the discipline peculiar to each. 
In reading, the first principle is to w- 
derstand what is said, its tone and in- 
tention. Students are to learn to grasp 
the main ideas and controlling purpose, 
the basis of organization, and the reasons 
for the choice of detail. They should de- 
velop increased awareness of the exact- 
ly right word and its connotation, and 
perceive degrees of excellence in what 
they read. 

2. Literature should be studied in- 
tensively in the order of increasing dif- 
ficulty rather than chronologically, even 
though chronology can be an aid to in- 
terpretation. The student gains more in- 
sight into literature from an intimate 
understanding of a few important liter- 
ary works than from a superficial ac- 
quaintance with a large number. 


3. The value of reading exposition was 
recognized. The group believes that 
teaching students to read expository of 
factual prose is as much an obligation as 
training them in the careful reading of 
literature. (See “Report on the Basic 
Issues,” Basic Issue No. 11.) 


4, The study of literature is not just an 
invaluable aid in teaching composition; 
it introduces students to the ideas and 
ideals, concretely imagined, that em- 
body in art form aspects of the culture 
which the schools exist to preserve: 
Hence teachers should not minimize the f 
reading program in order to concentrate 
upon writing. 
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COURSE IN THE TWELFTH GRADE 


High school members of Workshop A 
wish to cooperate with college teachers 
to effect better working conditions which 
will enable them to prepare students 
adequately for freshman English in col- 
lege. These suggestions were offered on 
the subject: 

1, College teachers are already pro- 
moting improved teaching conditions in 
high school. They are insisting on quali- 
fied teachers in school and college, work- 
ing toward a selection in all subjects of 
teachers who are proficient in English, 
and emphasizing the need of reasonable 
teaching loads for high school teachers. 

2. As their schedules permit, high 
school teachers can help by stressing 
thorough, accurate reading and by in- 
sisting on good sense and clarity of ex- 
pression in writing. Such elements of 
English as grammar, the paragraph, or 
the outlines are not ends in themeselves, 
but means to the end of helping students 
to acquire a competence in reading and 
writing. 

3. English teachers in both school and 
college must get over to their public the 
need (a) for educated, imaginative, and 
dedicated teachers of English, and (b) 
for a practical load for teachers of com- 
position. The workshop recommended as 
areasonable teaching load not more than 
four classes daily of twenty students 
each, one period for preparation and a 
second period for conferences, and re- 
lease from all extra-curricular duties. 


4. English teachers at each level must 
recognize the progressive character of 
all learning, and rethink their curricula 
to develop sequential courses in com- 
position, so that English teachers may 
build “with the same cumulative effect 
as in mathematics.” Two such develop- 
ments, one loca! and the other national 
i scope, were cited: a) The public 
schools in Texas, under the auspices of 


| the Texas Education Agency, have al- 


most completed a revised English pro- 
stam which is both unified and sequen- 
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tial throughout grades 1-12. (b) Last 
year the Conference on Basic Issues in 
the Teaching of English set forth thirty- 
five unresolved questions facing the Eng- 
lish profession, and suggested an artic- 
ulated program in English from kinder- 
garten through graduate school. 

5. High school teachers welcomed en- 
thusiastically the cooperation between 
colleges within a particular state to es- 
tablish a standard course in freshman 
English in college, and then to tell high 
schools what their graduates should 
know to be prepared for the course. Col- 
leges in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky were praised for letting high 
schools know what constitutes adequate 
preparation in English and for showing 
high school teachers how themes are 
marked in college. 


Chairman: John Q. Hays, The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station 
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Co-Secretary: Mary Louise Schroth, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Resource: Mary Evelyn Whitten, North Texas 
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H. P. Smith, Nerth Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Amy Shaw Abbott, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Mildred E. Abbott, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Lettie Austin, Howard University, Washington, 


er Baker, Junior High School, Salem, 

io 

Antoinette Barr, Bexley High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Martha Barret, Madison High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Frederic B. Baxter, West Bend High School, 
Wisconsin 

Mary Berwanger, Indian Hill High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Charles E. Billiard, South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Phyllis Brooks, Harvey High School, Paines- 
ville, Ohio 

Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Sister Francis Camilla, S. L., Loretto High 
School 

Lucile Clifton, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
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cinnati, Ohio 
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emy, Covington, Kentucky 
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Virginia Elliott, Mt. Lebanon High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Verda Eoosed, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Mother Ernestine, O. S. U., Ursuline Academy, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Ron Gersmehl, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Lois M. Grose, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Charles Boyd Guest, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Ilinois 

Florence C. Hall, Kimball High School, Royal 
Oak, Michigan 

“— Hamlin, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 

io 

Ruth S. Hicks, Eastmoor High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Siser Isabel, S. C. N., LaSalette Academy, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky 

Laura Jamison, Lima High School, Lima, Ohio 

Florence Kocher, Ripley High School, Ripley, 


io 

Fred K. Lingle, South Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

Emmaline A. Linn, Scott High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey 

Ralph Lynn, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dorothy A. Lyon, Madeira High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Dorothy McCann, Deer Park High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Stella M. McCleary, Waynedale High School, 
Apple Creek, Ohio 

Lucille R. Madey, Central High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Madeline Magrish, Woodward High School, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mark K. Michael, Tippecanoe High School, 
Tippecanoe, Ohio 

wer Mos, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, 


hio 
—. Ostrom, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 


Ohio 

Stella O. Price, South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

— H. Reed, Willis High School, Delaware, 

io 

Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware 

Edith M. Rideout, Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Eloise Rosser, Northmont High School, Clay- 
ton, Ohio 

Josephine Steele, Indian Hill High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fred H. Stocking, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Jeannette Stuart, Lima High School, Lima, Ohio 

Sister Agnes Therese, St. Joseph Academy, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

John A. Valentine, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Princeton, New Jersey 

Charles F. Webb, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Mildred Wheatcroft, Steubenville High School, 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Elizabeth Williams, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Esther L. H. Williams, 
School, Wilmington, Ohio 

Marybeth Wycoff, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ida Wyndham, Peters Township High School, 
Canonsburg, Pa. 


Wyoming High School, 
Wilmington High 


B. Bridging the Gap Between High-School and College English 


A. What is the Nature of the Gap? 

In attempting to define the nature of 
the gap, the workshop participants 
touched on three subjects: 

1. Psychological Differences Between 
High School and College Experience: 

The psychological effects of moving 
from an unselective but homogeneous 
group in a familiar secondary school to 
the more selective, highly competitive, 
and heterogeneous society of a strange 
college campus should be kept in mind 
by teachers of English, as well as by all 
other faculty members. In the new col- 
lege context a student is often startled to 
find that his English teacher is ‘remote’, 
and that he will not enjoy the personal 
attention which he received in high 
school. 

2. Academic Differences: 
(a) The twelfth grade English course 


is frequently oriented to the study of 
literature in such a way that few themes 
are required in senior year. Students 
who have written only three or four 
formal essays in senior year are often 
confronted in college by the need to 
write from ten to fifteen essays in one 
semester. Similarly, many students who 
have been exposed primarily to objective 
tests are unprepared for formal essay 
questions on college examinations. 

(b) Frequently the kinds of themes 
written in college are different. In high 
school the students are often asked to 
record personal responses to various sub- 
jects, whereas in college they are tt 
quired to write objective, critical essays 
on mature intellectual problems; they 
must use evidence with skill, they must f 
argue logically, and they must arrive a 
definite conclusions which have a broad: 
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er than merely subjective validity. 
8, Overlap: 

A superior high school student may 
not face a “gap” at all, but something 
much worse. His senior high school 
course may be more challenging, better 
organized, and taught by a more skill- 
ful and experienced instructor than his 
college freshman course, handled by a 
harassed, untrained, and _ indifferent 
graduate student whose educational ob- 
jectives are cloudy and whose academic 
standards are whimsical. A_ student’s 
freshman English course may be, in fact, 
quite inferior to his senior high school 
course. 

B. What Can Be Done About These 
Differences? 

In discussing this problem, the work- 
shop first heard about specific programs 
which have been used, and then turned 
its attention to new programs which 
might be devised in the future. 

I. Programs which have attempted to 
bring about cooperation between high 
schools and colleges. 


(The Carnegie Tech program in which 
high school and college teachers ex- 
change places; the Indiana Joint Report 
on English, and the Advanced Placement 
Program had all been described very 
clearly at a general meeting which pre- 
ceded this workshop. ) 


(a) Cleveland (Miss Verda Evans, 
Supervisor of English, Cleveland Public 
Schools): In order to promote mutual 
respect and understanding, a council of 
English teachers has been formed, hav- 
ing more than seven hundred members 
from elementary school through college. 
One aspect of the program is the Novem- 
ber Series of Lectures given each year 
by the English Department of Western 
Reserve University. The Council gives 
the department $100 as honorariums for 
the faculty members who lecture on a 
subject in which they are authorities. 
Council members are guests of the de- 
partment at tea which precedes each of 
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the three lectures. Following dinner the 
schools and college present programs at 
various levels in one field. Last Novem- 
ber, the Shaker Heights English Depart- 
ment presented writing as taught in ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and senior 
high; Cleveland Heights presented book 
reviewing, and Lakewood, reading, on 
successive Thursday evenings. An Eng- 
lish professor from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity each evening discussed how the 
subject is taught in college. The Novem- 
ber Series will go into its fourth year 
next fall. Chief value: the teachers 
at different levels deepen their under- 
standing of mutual problems. Chief 
Limitation: the same teachers attend 
regularly, probably a hundred fifty out 
of a membership of more than seven 


hundred. 

(b) Texas (Prof. T. J. Kallsen, S. F. 
Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas). The state is divided into twelve 
districts; every fall each one has a con- 
ference for high school and college 
teachers in that district. As many as 1500 
teachers may be involved. Chief value: 
mutual problems are discussed and 
greater articulation is achieved among 
courses at all levels. Chief limitation: 
school administrators are reluctant to re- 
lease teachers, especially elementary 
teachers, for attendance at these confer- 
ences. 

(c) Pittsburgh (Prof. Robert C. Slack, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology). This 
is a new program in its first year, and it 
cannot yet be fully evaluated. The re- 
actions of participants have been favor- 
able; they feel that the program has 
fostered active cooperation between col- 
lege and high school teachers both in 
planning the AP course and in seeing it 
through the first year. The limitations 
of the program are that it is expensive 
and that its growth must be slow and 
carefully tended if its quality is to be 
maintained. 

(d) Advanced Placement Program 
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(Prof. Fred H. Stocking, Williams Col- 
lege). One of the important features of 
this program is the series of annual con- 
ferences attended by both high school 
and college teachers. The Advanced 
Placement examination endeavors to test 
both literary skills and writing ability. 
Teachers of Advanced Placement cours- 
es feel that thorough study of a few lit- 
erary works is preferable to extensive 
‘coverage, and that special emphasis 
should be placed on essays which de- 
velop an argument according to an or- 
ganic structural pattern. 

(e) The Use of Contract (or Lay) 
Readers (Edith M. Rideout, Newtonville 
High School, Newton, Mass.). This pro- 
gram has been in effect for three years 
at Newton, and will continue. Its pur- 
pose is to relieve teachers from the im- 
possible burden of correcting frequent 
papers by all students, thereby making 
possible an adequate number of paper 
assignments as well as assignments of 
superior educational value. It also re- 
leases time for more individual confer- 
ences with pupils. The qualifications for 
readers are: previous education, temper- 
ament, and availability. They are paid 
at the rate of two dollars per hour. Of 
250 hours, 85 are spent in conferences 
with students. The corrector points out 
mechanical errors and makes critical 
comments on each paper; he also sum- 
marizes the most common errors for the 
teacher’s use; he visits classes. Chief 
value: more and better written assign- 
ments for all students. Chief limitation: 
a lack of continuity if the corrector has 
to give up this work for personal reasons. 

(f) Other programs and suggestions. 
Mr. Irving Gersten of the Horton Wat- 
kins High School in Ladue, Missouri, 
described a course which makes all as- 
signments from a college anthology 
which is used by a nearby university. 
He enjoys good cooperation with the 
university, and the students enter college 
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with previous experience of assignments 
at a college level. 

In Philadelphia forums are arranged at 
which high school students meet with 
college teachers in order to discuss spe- 
cific books. These forums have proved 
both popular and helpful. 

II. Suggestions for future programs. 

Enthusiastic and unanimous approval 
was expressed in support of a suggestion 
that a national committee of high-school 
and college teachers select from a large 
batch of themes (at a high school senior 
or college freshman level) clear ex- 
amples of essays which should—in their 
opinion—receive A, B, C, D, and E; that 
the reasons for these grades be stated; 
and that copies of the themes, the 
grades, and the reasons be made avail- 
able for circulation to all who are inter- 
ested. Such a project might well be initi- 
ated by the C.E.E.B. English Commis- 
sion. 

Projects similar to this are already in 
existence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana. Since these have all proved 
successful, hope was expressed that such 
efforts may be expanded. 

There was also strong approval of the 
present trend toward the interchange of 
teachers. It was felt that high school 
teachers should make more overtures to 
college faculty members, since college 
teachers are sensitive about creating the 
impression that they are ‘interfering. 
The current interchange sponsored by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh was regarded as a promising 
pioneer project. 


NOTE: This report is only a skeleton 
outline of the main points discussed in 
Workshop B. Much useful information 
and many opinions—names of good text: 
books, remarks about foolish and wise 
assignments, comments on whether the 
‘research’ paper should be the respons!- 
bility of the English teacher or of the F 
teacher in whose subject the research is 
being gone, whether composition should 











be taught by all faculty members rather 
than by English teachers only—were ex- 
changed in the course of the two meet- 
ings; but most of these matters cannot 
be fitted into a formal report. 
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Ida Wyndham, Peter Township High School, 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

Ron Gersmehl, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Charles Balliard, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Boyd Guest, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, III. 

G. D. Stout, Washington University, St. Louis 

Mildred Wheatcraft, Steubenville High School, 


Ohio 

Florence C. Hall, Kimball High School, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Martha R. Barrett, Madiera High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Thomas F. Louchrey, Roman Catholin High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederic J. Masbach, Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio 

Mrs. Mary Lou O’Donnell, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

William M. Schutte, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary K. Michael, Tippecanoe High School, Tipp 
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Lucile Clifton, Ball State Teachers College, 
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Sister Agnes Therese, C. S. J., St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mother Ernestine, O. S. U., Ursuline Academy, 
Springfield, Ill. 

— Moss, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, 

io 

Amy Shaw Abbott, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Lois M. Grose, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Virginia A. Elliott, Mt. Lebanon High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eloise C. Rosser, Northmont High School, Clay- 
ton, Ohio ¥ 

Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware 

Thomas M. Hustinger, Deer Park High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Frank H. Prouty, Troy High School, Troy, Ohio 

Esther Williams, Wilmington High School, Wil- 
mington, Ohio 

Ruth S. Hicks, Eastmoor High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

—| Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton, 


Sister M. Teresa, O. S. B., St. Henry High 
School, Erlanger, Ky. 

Dolores Sonnhalter, Washington High School, 
Masselon, Ohio 

Robert P. Saalbach, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

Emilie T. Curry, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Dorothy M. McCann, Deer Park High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Mary Lou O’Donnell 





COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


C. Becoming a Communications Consultant in Industry 


Opening the workshop on communica- 
tions consulting in industry, W. Earl 
Britton distributed an outline of ques- 
tions about this activity for the partici- 
pants in the workshop to use as a start- 
ing point for discussion. Before the con- 
ference in Cincinnati, Mr. Britton had 
distributed copies of this outline and re- 
ceived suggestions and approval from all 
officers of the workshop. 

It was clear soon after the beginning 
of the workshop that about half the peo- 
ple present had done some industrial 
communications consulting and that the 
other half wanted specific and practical 
suggestions for getting into such work. 

The rest of this report of the workshop 
follows the outline that was distributed 
and summarizes the consensus of those 
who spoke. 

I. What is a communications consul- 
tant? He is a college teacher of English 
who offers courses, conducts critical and 
evaluative seminars on company writing, 
provides individual counselling, edits 
selected technical documents, prepares 
writing guides, and, occasionally, acts as 
a specialist writer. 


II. What is the relationship between 
the industrial organization and the con- 
sultant? Perhaps the most significant 
clue to an understanding of the nature 
of the'relationship lies in the fact that in- 
dustry often does not know exactly what 
it wants from the consultant, other than 
improvement in the communications of 
its personnel. The consultant may, there- 
fore, be looked to as a diagnostician who 
must first determine the nature of the 
communication difficulty and then pre- 
scribe for it and treat it. These difficul- 
ties in communicaitons are familiar ones: 
problems in grammar and syntax, punc- 
tuation, and mechanics; weaknesses in 
organization; failure or inability to adapt 
style to the reader’s needs; a lack of 
conciseness and efficiency in expression; 


and failure to recognize the need for 
using psychology in planning an effec- 
tive presentation. Discussion made it 
clear that neither the communications 
consultant himself nor representatives of 
industry have developed a satisfactory 
objective means of evaluating the results 
of the consultant's efforts to solve prob- 
lems. Most of the participants believed, 
however, that the most effective results 
are usually evident: recognition by the 
technical writer in industry of the im- 
portance of effective communications to- 
gether with a correspondingly greater 
effort to produce good writing, and an 
accompaning feeling of more self- 
confidence that he can write well. De- 
spite the lack of objective measures, in- 
dustry believes it profits from using con- 
sultants in the following ways: (1) the 
trained communications consultant is 
more efficient than company personnel 
and thus saves the company time; (2) 
the prestige of the consultant is a power- 
ful motivating force in encouraging “stu- 
dents” to write more effectively; (3) the 
consultant is able to bring a detached 
and objective view to his study of com- 
munications problems; (4) it is more 
economical to use a trained consultant 
than to assign inexpert company per- 
sonnel the task of improving communi- 
cations. 

III. What are the qualifications for 
consulting in industry? Personality and 
enthusiasm were judged to be the most 
important qualifications, provided a con- 
sultant was acquainted with industrial 
communications and possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the general field of 
English and the particular field of tech- 
nical writing. Ability to get along well 
with people and enough insight to ask 
the right questions were rated as essen- 
tial skills. 


IV. What benefits accrue to. the con- 
sultant? The college teacher benefits 








from consulting through the develop- 
ment of perspective, the opportunity for 

































or practical evaluation of his methods and 
C- materials, added personal prestige, and 
it economic gains. It was suggested, on the 
ns other hand, that one danger of industrial 
of § consulting is the tendency to do so much 
ry § of it that one’s primary function, teach- 
Its ing, suffers. Although the discussion of 
yb- financial compensations revealed little 
ad, information about exact fees, it was gen- 
Its § erally agreed that industry is generous. 
he V. How can an English teacher be- 
m- § come a consultant? Although most of 
to- § the discussion of this question was gen- 
ter § eral (indeed, no specific, concrete—and 
an § infallible-method was described), it 
elf- § was brought out that the following rep- 
De- § resent the experience of those engaged 
in- § inthe work: (1) participation in the ac- 
on- § tivities of professional societies like the 
the § Society of Technical Writers and Edi- 
is tors, the American Society for Engineer- 
mel § ing Education, the Technical Publishing 
(2) § Society, and the American Business 
vet- § Writers Association to bring the English 
stu- — teacher into contact with representatives 
the § of industry through whom consulting ar- 
hed § rangements may be made; (2) becom- 
om- § ing known in one’s locality through pro- 
nore § fessional competence, talks before busi- 
tant § ness groups, and associations with engi- 
per- § neers; (3) submission of formal or in- 
wuni- § formal proposals to companies. 
{ Chairman: John A. Walter, University of 
; Lor Texas 
and & Secretary: Robert A. Senser, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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Co-Secretary: Mrs. M. R. Emberger, University 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Resource: Miss Lyda McHenry, Wayne State 
University 

M. E. Adelstine, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

P. M. Bechtel, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl. 

Margaret Blickle, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 

D. V. Bryan, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 


olis 

E. P. Dandridge, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

J. E. Dome, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

J. R. Gould, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Dorothea Graen, University of Colorado, Den- 
ver 

W. R. Hauser, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala- 
bama 

T. B. Hicks, Ohio State University, Columbus 

K. W. Hunt, Florida State University, Tallahas- 


see 

R. M. Jewell, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

a ene Rochester Institute of Technology, 


P. J. Larson, North Park College, Chicago, Ill. 

J. —— University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis 

— A. Levine, Miami University, Oxford, 

io 

L. G. Locke, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

F. H. MacIntosh, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

G. D. Meinhold, Ohio University, Athens 

Lorraine M. Murphy, University of Dayton, 


Ohio 

M. A. Nelson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Mrs. Libuse L. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware 

Marjorie C. Robinson, Ft. Dodge Junior Col- 
lege, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

R. C. Ryan, Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio 

W. M. Schutte, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. R. Smith, Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 

G. D. Stout, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

W. A. Sutton, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


H. P. Vincent, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 


R. A. Weller, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Secretary's Report 


Number 30 


Minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, Parlors ABC, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, March 31, 1960, 9 a.m. 
to noon. 

Chairman Leggett, presiding, intro- 
duced those present: Harold B. Allen,* 
Dudley Bailey, Frank S. Baker, William 
D. Baker, Francis E. Bowman, Richard 
Braddock, William Buckler, Francis 
Christensen, Lucile Clifton, Marshall R. 
Craig, Harry Crosby, Earle G. Eley, 
Nick Aaron Ford, Gerhard G. Friedrich, 
Hans Gottschalk, J. N. Hook, Willis C. 
Jackman, Thecdore J. Kallsen, Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, Ken Macrorie, Sterling P. 
Olmstead, G. A. Peck, Margery Robin- 
son, Joseph Schiffman, George Smock, 
James R. Squire,* Edward Stone, George 
Stout, Paul Sullivan, Donald R. Tuttle, 
Robert E. Tuttle,* Priscilla Tyler, How- 
ard P. Vincent, William S. Ward,* David 
Webster, Edgar Whan, Philip R. Wike- 
lund, Gordon Wilson,* and H. Alan 
Wycherley.* 

After the agenda was approved and 
the reading of the minutes of the last 
two meetings was dispensed with, the 
Committee received a report from As- 
sistant Chairman Bowman on plans for 
the 1961 program in Washington, D.C. 
He proposed that a general session deal 
with problems in writing for the govern- 
ment, that representatives of embassies 
be invited to discuss how instruction is 
given in native languages abroad, that 
a representative of the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s Commission on 
English participate in the program, and 
that the luncheon speaker may be some- 
one in Washington who is well known on 
the national scene. He also suggested 


*Non-members of Executive Committee 


that at least some workshops be replaced 
by clinic-seminars, with the participants 
presenting prepared questions for dis- 
cussion. After some discussion, this re- 
port was tacitly approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Paul Sullivan, local chairman for the 
Washington meeting, said that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the 1961 
Conference to be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel on April 6, 7, and 8, when the 
cherry blossoms may be in full spleador. 

A discussion of the CCCC placement 
service led to a decision, tacitly ap- 
proved, that the Secretary be empowered 
to recruit assistants for the placement 
service, some or all of them from the 
local committee. 

The Treasurer's Report, presented by 
J. N. Hook, was accepted. It showed $3. 
951.43 on hand March 1, 1960. It also 
showed, as of March 1, 1960, that the 
CCCC had 2639 members and that Col- 
lege Composition and Communication 
had a total circulation of 2950. 

James R. Squire described some of the 
special events planned for the gala 50th 
Anniversary meeting of the NCTE in 
Chicago on November 24, 25, and 26, 
1960. And Chairman Leggett announced 
the appointment of Bernard Kogan as 
local chairman for the 1962 meeting of 
the CCCC in Chicago. 

Francis E. Bowman, as interim editor 
of College Composition and Communi- 
cation, suggested that the back cover of 
the publication may be used for adver- 
tising and recommended that interim 
editors normally should not be used in 
the future. He proposed that an editor 
should resign rather than going on leave 
and that his successor should be elected 
for a full three-year term. An interim e¢- 
itor should be appointed only in a 
emergency, until an election can be held 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT NO. 30 


The Executive Committee voted to ac- 
cept this report and to file it. 

The Nominating Committee, repre- 
sented by Robert E. Tuttle, asked for 
action on a question of policy. Tuttle 
pointed out that the present Executive 
Committee does not conform strictly to 
the constitution in matters of size, the 
geographical distribution of of its mem- 
hership, and the distribution of member- 
ship among kinds of colleges. The Exec- 
utive Committee, by a unanimous vote, 
instructed the Nominating Committee to 
choose nominees from underrepresented 
areas and kinds of colleges. 

Tuttle, after mentioning that many in- 
stitutions which were earlier teachers 
colleges have changed their names, in- 
dicated that there are increasing difficul- 
ties in deciding how particular institu- 
tions are to be classified. He suggested 
that perhaps the CCCC constitution 
should be changed to fit the present 
facts. After some discussion, the Execu- 
tive Committee passed a motion that 
Chairman Leggett appoint a Committee 
on Organizational Structure to consider 
this problem and to report in November, 
1960. 

Gordon Wilson, local chairman for the 
Cincinnati meeting, reported on prelim- 
inary registrations and was applauded 
for his excellent work. 

After considerable discussion of the 
report of the earlier Committee on Fu- 
ture Directions, the Executive Commit- 
tee passed two motions: (1) that Chair- 
man Leggett be empowered to call a 
special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the late afternoon of April 1, 
1960; and (2) that the Committee on 
Proposals, instead of being abolished, 
should be continued, perhaps under a 
new name, and should be given the task 
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of dealing with the problems brought 
up by the report of the Committee on 
Future Directions. 

After a report given by James R. 
Squire, a motion was passed that the 
CCCC chairman be permitted to sit in 
as auditor at the meetings of the NCTE 
Executive Committee and that the Col- 
lege Section Chairman of the NCTE be 
permitted to sit in as auditor at the 
meetings of the CCCC Executive Com- 
mittee. 

There was also some discussion, but 
no action, on the question of correlating 
the sites for the meetings of the CCCC 
and the NCTE—for example, that one of 
them meet in a central area every year 
but that both of them should not meet 
in a central area in the same year. 

The CCCC received invitations to 
hold its 1964 meeting in Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, and Rochester. 
These invitations are to be considered by 
the Committee on Future Convention 
Sites. 

By motions, it was decided that the 
Committee on Preparation of Linguistic 
Materials should be continued and that 
the Membership Committee should be 
abolished, its work to be continued in 
part by the permanent staff of the 
NCTE. 

Edgar Whan, of the Committee on 
Standards and Accreditation, discussed 
the work of his committee and was 
asked by Chairman Leggett to submit a 
written report which may be circulated 
among members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for detailed consideration. 

Chairman Leggett announced the ap- 
pointment of Eugene F. Grewe as CCCC 
representative on the NCTE Committee 
on Television. 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 








COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Number 31 


Minutes of a special meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communi- 
cation, Parlors AB, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, April 1, 1960, 5:30 to 
6:45 p.m. 

Present were Dudley Bailey, William 
D. Baker, Francis E. Bowman, Richard 
Braddock, Francis Christensen, Lucile 
Clifton, Marshall R. Craig, Harry Cros- 
by, Earle G. Eley, Nick Aaron Ford, 
Gerhard G. Friedrich, Hans Gottschalk, 
J. N. Hook, Willis C. Jackman, Theodore 
J. Kallsen, Albert R. Kitzhaber, Glenn 
Leggett, Ken Macrorie, L. M. Myers, 
Sterling P. Olmstead, Margery Robinson, 
George Smock, James A. Squire,* 


George Stout, Paul Sullivan, Donald R. 
Tuttle, Priscilla Tyler, William S. Ward, 
David Webster, Edgar Whan, and H. 
Alan Wycherley.* 


Chairman Leggett suggested the need 
of a Committee on Philosophy and Struc- 
ture to deal with the necessary revisions 
in the report in “Future Directions” and 
mentioned several names as worthy of 
consideration. This committee is to re- 
vise the report of the earlier Committee 
on Future Directions, making its re- 
visions in the light of the numerous dis- 
cussions of the report (at a general ses- 
sion, in the Executive Committee, and 
at various workshops) at the current 
Cincinnati meeting. Because the organ- 
ization and structure of the CCCC will 
almost certainly be affected by the di- 
rection it takes, Chairman Leggett 
thought the new committe ought to be 
empowered to deal with both philosophy 
and structure. 

A motion was passed unanimously that 


*Non-members of Executive Committee 


the name of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication should 
not be changed, at least until after ac. 
tion by the Executive Committee on the 
revised report of the Committee on Fu- 
ture Directions. 

The Executive Committee unanimous- 
ly approved, in principle, a statement 
for publication prepared by Ken Ma- 
crorie. This statement is intended to en- 
courage administrators to keep class sizes 
and teaching loads low enough in con- 
position and communication courses to 
make effective teaching possible. 

Francis E. Bowman proposed that ci- 
tations of excellence should be published 
in the bulletin for schools maintaining 
the highest standards in their composi- 
ton and communication courses. These 
standards, he suggested, would be based 
on the size of the classes, the total load 
of the teachers, and the number of ad- 
vanced degrees held by the teachers. 
The institutions excelling on these counts 
could then be publicized as the “Class 
A” schools in composition and communi- 
cation. The Executive Committee agreed, 
without the formality of a motion, that 
this proposal should be considered by 
the Committe on Standards and Accred- 
itation. 

Believing that an analysis of the past 
development of the organizaton would 
be helpful in planning for the future de- 
velopment, Willis C. Jackman suggested 
that the CCCC should have a historian. 
This proposal was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy and Structure. 

After considerable discussion of the 
report of the Committee on Future Di- 
rections, the meeting was adjourned at 
6:45 p.m. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT NO. 82 


Number 32 


The luncheon meeting of the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Com- 
munication was held in the Pavillon of 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincin- 
nati at 12:15 p.m. on April 2, 1960, with 
Chairman Glenn Leggett presiding. 

After introducing the CCCC officers 
and guests at the speaker’s table, Chair- 
man Leggett presented Robie Macauley, 
editor of The Kenyon Review, who dis- 
cussed “The Writer’s Communication 
with the World.” 

Members present at this meeting ap- 
proved a revised version of the state- 


ment prepared, for publication, by Ken 
Macrorie and approved earlier (April 1, 
1960) in principle by the Executive 
Committee. This statement was intended 
to encourage administrators to keep 
class sizes and teaching loads low enough 
in composition and communication 
courses to make effective teaching pos- 
sible. 
The meeting adjourned at 2:15 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Falk S. Johnson 
Secretary 








The article entitled “A Structural Approach to the Freshman Theme” printed 
in the February issue of College Composition and Communication, pages 43-50, 
and ascribed in error to Sister Marie Aquin, Caldwell College, Caldwell, New 
Jersey, should be credited to its author, Sister Mary Aquin Lally, Clarke College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. The Editor is pleased to make this correction. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
CCCC, WASHINGTON, APRIL 6-8, 1961 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 
Registration 
Executive Committee 
Coffee Hour 
Meeting of Workshop Officers 
First General Session: Writing for the Federal Government, 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Chairman 
First Workshop Session (See next page) 
Past Presidents’ Panel (?) 
First Group of Panels 
I The English Department and the C/C Course (the de- 
bate resumed ) 
II Proficient Reading—Proficient Writing, Russell Cosper, 


Chairman 

III New Directions in Course Content and Organization: 
Composition 

IV New Directions in Course Content and Organization: 
Communication 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 
Registration 
Second Workshop Session 
Coffee Hour 
Third Workshop Session 
Second Group of Panels 
V__ Paperbacks and the C/C Course 
VI Significant Advances in the Year's Work in Linguistics, 
Gerald Dykstra, Chairman 
VII Commission on English: Refresher Institutes for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of English 
VIII Cooperative Program with CEA, Topic not yet an- 
nounced, John Hicks, Chairman 
Second General Session: Current Status of the Two-Year College, 
Robert Gorrell, Chairman 
(Timing of Second Group of Panels and Second General Session 
probably to be reversed. ) 
Free 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8 

Registration 
Fourth Workshop Session 
Third Group of Panels 

IX Motivating the Gifted Student in the C/C Program 

X The Rutgers Plan, Paul B. Diederich, Chairman 

XI New Attacks on the Problem of the Unprepared F resh- 

man 

XII The Freshman Whose Native Language is not English 
Luncheon—Erwin R. Steinberg, Chairman; Speaker—George V. 
Allen, Director, United States Information Agency 
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WORKSHOPS 


Four-Session 


All University Objectives of the C/C Course: Does the course carry an obli- 
gation to defend and promote the acceptance of sound literary, intellectual, 
and ethical values? 

Administration and Organization: Universities with graduate assistants. 
Administration and Organization: Senior colleges, no graduate assistants. 
Special Problems of the C/C Course in Technical Schools 

National Entrance and Placement Tests: Modification in Content and Use 
Grammar and Usage in the C/C Course 

Structural Linguistics in the C/C Classroom 

The Gifted Student in the C/C Course 

Preparation in C/C Needed by the Secondary School Teacher 


Literature as the Core of the C/C Course 


Problems of the C/C Course in Two-Year Colleges—Junior College, Com- 
munity College, Technical Institute (sub-divided on demand) 


Rhetoric, the Neglected Art in the C/C Course? 


Two-Session 
Is the Workbook Obsolete? 


Use and Abuse of Controlled Materials for the Research Paper 


Bridging the Gap Between Secondary School and College: Cooperation in 
State and District Associations of English Teachers 


Bridging the Gap Between Secondary School and College: College State- 
ments of Requirements and Standards 


Devices for Promoting Institution-Wide Responsibility for High Standards 
of Speech and Writing 


Training for Government Writing—An Informal Seminar 
Editorial Policy for College Composition and Communication 


A CCCC Standing Committee on Research: Annual Survey, Definition and 
Proposal of Projects? 





